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Bill the Troubleman says: 

“I’m glad to notice Uncle Sam is getting ready to 
rescue the live stock raisers from the clutches of the 
meat packers’ combine, and that he is also preparing 
to protect the gasoline users from the squeezing 
prices of Standard Oil. That will get him warmed 
up to handle right the toughest trust of them all, the 
Bell Telephone Trust.” 











Independent Operators, Take Warning! 


The Independent telephone operating company which buys 
apparatus from the Western Electric Co. is making a grievous 
mistake. Gratitude for the past and ordinary precaution for 
the future should induce such a company to spend its money 
among its friends, not with its enemy. Had it not been for 
the Independent manufacturers during the ’90’s, not a single 
Independent telephone company could have started business. 
In its efforts to stifle competition in those days, the Bell over- 
looked no opportunity to prevent others from entering the 
field. After competition began, it resorted to all possible 
means to harass the manufacturers and, by desperate patent 
litigation, tried to keep them from furnishing apparatus to op- 
Failing in this, the Bell tried another tack. It set 
loose its factory force and sent the Western Electric Co. out 
to lure Independent operators into buying Bell-made equip- 


r 


ment for the purpose of breaking the Independent manufac- 
turers, 

The Bell figured that if it could drive the Independent manu- 
facturers out of business it would be much easier to secure 
control of the Independent operators. The latter would then be 
at the mercy of the Bell-Western Electric combine which could 
pick them up at its own terms. Every man in the Bell organi- 
zation, including the regular sales force of the Western and 
the staffs of the Bell operating companies, is straining every 
nerve to induce Independents to buy from the Bell factory. 
It’s the usual method of the trust. If it cannot win a monopoly 
by a direct attack, it goes at it indirectly. 


erators. 


TELEPHONY realizes that it has no authority to tell its good 
friends, the men in the operating field, where they should buy 
—that is their business. We feel, however, that we would be 
It is 
known that the Western Electric Co., in innumerable cases, 


derelict in our duty if we failed to sound this warning. 


has gone to extreme lengths to get an Independent order. It 
has gone the limit to sell a Bell switchboard or a consignment 
of Bell telephones to an Independent operating company. A 
fair profit—or any profit at all—on the business was thrown 
overboard for the sake of breaking the ice and getting a hold 
Why? 

The Bell-Western Electric combination thinks 
it can afford to make concessions to the Independent operator 
in order to capture him as a buyer and drive Independent fac- 
tories from the field for the sake of what it (the Bell) hopes 
to do to him later. 


on a Bell competitor. 
Simply this: 


A more scientific answer to the above query is found in an 
article by Lee Galloway, professor of commerce and industry 
in New York University, on “The High Cost of Price Cut- 
ting,” which is being distributed by the American Fair Trade 
League, Fifth Avenue Building, New York. Telephone men 
should write for a copy. It will repay careful study. Professor 
Galloway shows how short-sighted buyers cut their own throats 
by taking the bait of cut prices from dealers who destroy the 
market for a fair price and then elevate their charges to such 
buyers after competition ceases. 

At this time in the United States there is a noticeable revival 
of oppressive tactics by trusts in various lines of business activ- 
ity. It seems as though a resumption of prosperous times en- 
courages big business to go back to the unfair methods that 
brought about governmental interference several years ago. 
Probably this is partly due to an inclination at Washington to 
ease up a little and let the business of the country recover its 
health. Too bad that big business cannot be content without re- 
turning to its monopolistic plans that are sure to cause another 
roar of protest. 

We read of the abused live-stock raisers complaining to Con- 
gress of the oppression of the packing trust, and of the gov- 
ernment investigating the oil combination on the appeals of 
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The 


Harvester corporation is also on the rack for its alleged at- 


gasoline users who rebel at the prices of that commodity. 
tempt to squeeze the buyers of binder twine. Apparently the 
packing trust, the oil trust and the Harvester trust are as blind 
as the Bell telephone trust. They are already under the scrutiny 
of the government. The Bell-Western Electric combine will 
be in the same boat if it continues its present policy. 


The United States Independent Telephone Association’s board 
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The direc- 
tors should consider this matter and decide what should be 


vf directors has a meeting at Chicago, April 22. 
done by the association. Possibly the Independent manufactur- 
ers should take the initial step as they are the parties directly 
injured, but nobody will deny that eventually the Independent 
operators also will be equally interested. At all events the asso- 
ciation should assist the manufacturers in maintaining their 


rights, as should also the operating companies. 





The Man Without a Spark Plug 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


You can buy a textbook on practically any subject for a dollar and learn “‘all about 
it."" And after you memorize the information from cover to cover, and possess your- 
self of all the facts, every penny of the dollar will be wasted—if you can’t transform 
some of them into acts. Knowledge is power but for that matter so is air. And both 
are economically worthless without application. 

Invent a pneumatic tool and the atmosphere changes to a gold mine. Devise a 
purpose to utilize your ideas and your head becomes a stamp-die to mint medals or 
money. : 

Coal itself has no warmth—engines have no energy—fuel won't burn and motors 
don’t turn without an igniting spark. 

A library-stuffed-brain is valueless until fired with inspiration, enthusiasm and de- 
termination. Education is preparation for action—instruction a preliminary step to 
construction. The test of competence does not lie in the ability to take in but to give 
out. 

When a man’s mind is just a digest of second-handed observations and experiences, 
its service is dearly bought at a wage greater than the price of the books upon which 
it was fed. 

Information once committed to print is about the cheapest thing hereabouts. The 
faculty of memorizing rules and the gift of recalling what used to be, are so common- 
place in this era of free education that miners and bricklayers command more than 
most teachers. 

Dexterity and originality hold right of way. Quit thinking with dead men’s minds. 
Experts on yesterday must stand aside for students of tomorrow. 

Our problems are ahead of us—we can’t solve them with obsolete theories. One 
thought that hasn’t occurred to anybody else is worth more than a volume of recorded 
conclusions. 

What do you see in the future? What steps can you anticipate for commerce or 
agriculture or medicine or engineering? How many lost motions can you figure in 
this shop or that plant? To what use may the waste of factories, or forests, or farms, 
or even kitchens be put? Where can more of those goods be sold? How can an 
operation which now requires a staff of ten workers be handled by nine? What sav- 
ing in time and energy can be effected by nine? What saving in time and energy 
can be effected by the rearrangement of the office equipment? 

Do you ever think about such things? No? You brood instead over the injustice 
and inappreciation of your superiors. 

Of course, you know as much as the man who bosses you, but you don’t show as 
much. You're his slave, because you are not your master. He runs you because you 
won't run yourself. You lack initiative and enterprise. You're without a spark plug 
and anybody who owns one is in a position to drive you as he pleases. 

All the training that’s jarred between Harvard and Oxford has been poured into a 
cracked bottle, if it hasn’t taught a man to exercise judgment and adventure possi- 
bility. 

We all have notions but they are only of use to the few who translate them into 
motions. Intelligence must be served by confidence. 

Many a highbrow is forced to take orders from a rough-neck because he hasn’t the 
guts and gumption to give orders to himself. 


Copyright, 1916, by Herbert Kaufman. 





















Milwaukee Rates Reduced 


Decision Rendered This Week in Rate Case Which Has Been in Controversy Since 1910—General Re- 


by Wisconsin Commission 


duction in Rates Ordered—First Full Application of Principles of Cost Analys:s 
Made in Determining New Rate Schedule 


By Fred L. Holmes 


The decision of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission in the 
case of Bogart et al vs. Wisconsin Telephone Co. relating to 
rates of the Milwaukee exchange, is of interest both because 
the exchange in question is the largest one in the state of Wis- 
consin and because it embodies for the first time the full appli- 
cation of the principles of cost analysis to the telephone busi- 
ness. Some of these principles were outlined by the Wisconsin 
commission in the case of “The Application of the St. Croix 
Telephone Co. for Authority to Increase Rates,” published in 
TELEPHONY, December 18 and 25, 1915, and January 1 and 8, 
1916. These principles, with modifications making them applic- 
able to Milwaukee conditions and with some changes which 
further study showed should be made, have been applied to the 
Milwaukee case and a schedule of rates formulated as the re- 
sult of the cost analysis. 


INSTITUTION OF MILWAUKEE RATE CASE. 


The Milwaukee case was brought before the commission in 
1910. Somewhat over a year later the city of Milwaukee in- 
tervened in the case, complaining that the rate schedules of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. for Milwaukee were unreasonable 
and asking for a complete investigation of the situation. 

Pursuant to the filing of the complaints, a valuation of the 
property of the Milwaukee exchange was made by the engineer- 
ing staff of the commission, which valuation as of January 1, 
1911, showed a reproduction cost new of $3,835,522, and a 
reproduction cost less depreciation of $3,030,963. Slight modi- 
fications, amounting in all to the addition of $9,788, were later 
made to this valuation of the physical property. 

After the valuation had been completed, the commission, in 
co-operation with the Wisconsin Telephone Co., made a study 
of the traffic of every exchange in the city of Milwaukee. A 
limited number of lines was observed each day and the number 
of calls originating at each telephone was noted, together with 
disposition of such calls. That is, the record showed 
whether or not the call was completed and if not, the reason 
‘or failure; and for the completed calls, it showed the class of 

vice with which the call terminated. In all, the traffic study 

divided the service of the Milwaukee exchange into about 
classes, which were subsequently condensed to approximately 
classes for the purposes of the decision. 


the 


The valuation was made in detail for each class of service, 
that part of the property which could be directly allocated 
various classes of service, being so allocated. There re- 
ined certain classes of property, such as real estate and 
rtions of the central office equipment, which could not be 
cated directly to classes of service. These classes of prop- 
y were apportioned upon various bases discussed fully in 
decision of the commission. 
tarting with the physical valuation of the engineering staff 
allocated to various classes of service as a basis, the com- 
sion brought the valuation up to May 1, 1912, which was 
roximately the date of the traffic study, by adding to the 
‘neers’ valuation the additions as per the books for the 
“-month period intervening. May 1, 1912, was used because 
‘he traffic study was taken at approximately that time. 
_ All of the expenses of the Milwaukee exchange were allocated 
in detail—such expenses as could be allocated directly to classes 
Ot service, being so allocated. For example, wire plant main- 
tenance was allocated to classes of service upon the basis of 
the amount of wire plant directly in the service of those classes. 
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Central office expenses could not be directly allocated, but 
were divided according to the amount of operators’ time de- 
voted to the traffic of each class of service, half of the time 
spent on each call being apportioned to the class calling and 
half to the class called. Weightings were given to the traffic 
on account of the varying amounts of central office labor re- 
quired to handle calls among the various classes of subscribers. 
The detail sets forth very fully the bases used in the appor- 
tionment of these expenses. 

Expenses including depreciation, which were in the first in- 
stance allocated directly to classes of service as being incident 
to the upkeep or operation of the property directly in the serv- 
ice of those classes, were later subdivided between those classes 
and all other classes with which telephone connections were 
established. This was done on the theory that the cost incurred 
on a business line in connection with a telephone conversation 
with a residence subscriber was as much a part of the cost of 
serving the residence subscriber as of serving the business sub- 
criber. Similarly, a part of the cost which was directly allocated 
to residence subscribers was re-apportioned to all other classes 
with which they talked. In short, the commission’s apportion- 
ment seeks to give recognition to the fact that in the telephone 
business there can be no such thing as a subscriber being inde- 
pendent of all other subscribers. 


Every conversation concerns two parties—the one calling and 
the other called—and the expenses incident to that conversation 
are fairly divisible in an equal ratio between the two parties. 
In extreme instances it may be that this theory would result 
in a subscriber having to bear a part of the expense of calls 
terminating at his station in which he had little or no interest, 
but as representative of average conditions under which tele- 
phone service is secured the principle is, in the opinion of the 
commission, a reasonable one. 


VALUATION Upon WHiIcH To BASE EARNINGS. 


The commission fixed the valuation of the property as of 
December 31, 1914, as $5,350,000. Upon this valuation, it 
held that the company should be entitled to earn approxi- 
mately 8 per cent. after making adequate allowance for 
depreciation. The commission pointed out that the cost 
of capital in the telephone business has often been from 
7 to 9 per cent.; that the Wisconsin Telephone Co. is effi- 
ciently managed; and that on the whole a rate of 8 per 
cent. was considered reasonable. 

For depreciation, the allowance fixed by the commission 
amounted to 5 per cent. of the value of the property, al- 
though a computation on a 2 per cent. sinking fund basis 
showed that a somewhat smaller allowance would be suffi- 
cient if a table of average lives of telephone equipment 
could be accepted in all cases. Calling attention, however, 
to the fact that there is an element of risk in the opera- 
tion of the telephone business, and that municipal re- 
quirements often require changes in type of equipment be- 
fore existing equipment is worn out, and that the progress 
of the industry leads to rapid changes in equipment, the 
commission decided that 5 per cent. would be a fair allow- 
ance. 

Regarding the agreement with the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the commission holds that about 60 cen‘s per 
instrument is a reasonable payment by the Wisconsin Te‘e- 
phone Co. for receivers, transmitters and induction coils fur- 
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nished by the A. T. & T. Co. Part of the payment made 
by the Wisconsin Telephone Co. covers various services 
furnished by the A. T. & T. Co. of a legal, accounting and 
engineering nature. 

Although the commission did not reach a definite con- 
clusion as to the minimum allowance which should be 
made in the operating expenses of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. on account of payments to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., it held that not all of such pay- 
ments were properly chargeable to operating expenses, but 
that part of them should be charged to construction. As 
a result the commission allowed approximately 3.4 per 
cent. of the gross earnings of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. as a fair payment to be included in the income ac- 
count for the purposes of its cost analysis. It did not, how- 
ever, expressly find that the 4% per cent. payment, if 
charged in part to construction, was an unreasonable pay- 
ment. 

The agreement with the Western Electric Co. was also 
criticised by the petitioners, but the commission’s valua- 
tion was made up upon the basis of unit prices which were 
determined upon by its engineering staff and not upon 
the basis of prices actually paid by the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. Consequently the Western Electric agreement 
could have little or no effect upon the valuation. The 
commission found also that the carrying charge for ma- 
terials used for maintenance work for the Milwaukee ex- 
change would amount to less than $1,000 per year and 
consequently the Western: Electric agreement, whether 
reasonable or unreasonable, in itself would not affect the 
result in the Milwaukee case to any appreciable extent. 

After making a careful analysis of the cost of furnishing 
service to the various classes of subscriberes, the commis- 
sion found that the rates for the principal private branch 
exchange classes are at present lower than the cost of 
furnishing service to those classes; and also that the rural 
rate is somewhat lower than the cost of service. Inasmuch, 
however, as there was no application before it for the in- 
crease of rates, rates for these classes were left unchanged. 
The classes of service for which reductions were made are: 


The one-party, unlimited business service changed from 
$96 per year to $67 per year. 

The one-party, measured business service, from a rate 
of $50 per year for 1,000 calls, with 4 cents per call for 
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the next 300 calls: 3 cents per call for the next 200 calls; 
and 2 cents per call for the excess, changed to a rate of 
$46.80 per year for 1,200 calls, with 2 cents per call for 
the excess. 

The one-party nickel business service changed from a guar- 
antee of 15 cents per day for three calls and 3% cents per call 
for the excess, to 1314 cents per day for three calls and 3 cents 
per call for the excess. 

The two-party, nickel business service changed from a 
guarantee of 10 cents per day for two calls and 4 cents 
per call for the excess, to 9 cents per day for two calls 
and 3 cents per call for the excess. 

The four-party, nickel business service, from a guarantee 
of 7% cents per day for 1% calls with 5 cents per call for 
the excess, was changed to 634 cents per day for 1% calls 
with 3 cents per call for the excess. 

The one-party, measured residence service changed from 
$36 per year for 800 calls to $33 per year for 800 calls, and 
the excess rate left at its former point of 2 cents per call. 

The two-party, residence measured service changed from 
10 cents per day for two calls and 3% cents per call for 
the excess, to 9 cents per day for two calls and 3 cents 
per call for the excess. 

The two-party, nickel residence service changed from 
714 cents per day for 1% calls, and 4 cents per call for the 
excess, to 634 cents per day for 1% calls, with 3 cents per 
call for the excess. 

In the four-party, nickel residence class of service the 
guarantee was left at 5 cents for one call, but the rate for 
excess calls was cut to 3 cents per call. 


In addition to the foregoing rates for principal classes of 
service, the commission ordered a reduction on excess 
radius charges beyond exchange limits for the one, two 
and four-party service to $4.40 per quarter mile. The 
present level is from $7.50 to $9 per quarter mile. The 
commission also authorized the company to discontinue 
the four-party, unlimited residence service which now takes 
a rate of $30 per year and to substitute therefor a four- 
party measured residence service with a guarantee of $24 
per year for two calls per day and 3 cents per call for ex- 
cess calls. 

No changes were made in the two-party business, the 
one and four-party unlimited residence, the private branch 
exchanges, the pay station or the rural rates. 

In addition to ordering the foregoing changes in rates, 
the commission required the company to discontinue its 
practice of billing subscribers on a quarterly basis in ad- 
vance and to substitute monthly billing in all cases. 





cation can be secured is doubtful. 


public for such merger to take place. 


good is more important than any private profit.” 





THE LOS ANGELES TRIBUNE OF APRIL 6, 1916 ON TELEPHONE COMPETITION. 
“Efforts are being made to bring about a consolidation of the Pacific and the Home telephone companies 
and to merge them into one company. Both companies seem desirous of effecting such merger, but there 
are many difficulties in the way. One of the principal difficulties is found in the franchise of the Home com- 
pany, which forbids that company from merging with any other company. 
effected it would be necessary to secure assent to a modification of the Home franchise. 


The Morning Tribune believes that it would not be to the best interests of the telephone users or the 


Competition in telephone service is essential to the maintenance of low rates and good service. 

The Tribune wishes to warn the public now that if it permits this merger of the two telephone com- 
panies to take place, as a result of such merger telephone users will be compelled to pay much higher rates 
than exist at present and that the service will probably be much poorer than it now is. 

It is true that if this merger is permitted to be made, the stockholders of the Home company would 
receive a much larger price for their holdings than it is possible for them now to realize. 
ble that the owners of the Pacific stocks would be benefited by such merger, inasmuch as the franchise of 
the latter company is about to expire and that in effecting such consolidation competition would be re- 
moved and the merged company would come into a monopoly of the business. 

But whatever may be the personal interest of the stockholders of the companies, the interests of the 
telephone users in Los Angeles are of much greater importance. 
their opportunity for enlarged profits only in conditions that mean much larger expense to all the people 
of this city, then it seems to the Morning Tribune that it is their duty to forego such profits. 


Before a merger could be 
That such modifi- 


It also is possi- 


If the stockholders of these companies find 


The public 











Legislation Prohibiting Utilities From Selling Merchandise 


Bill Introduced in House of Representatives in 1914 Shows Sentiment of Electrical Merchants and Manu- 
facturers in Respect to Question of Public Utilities Engaging in the Sale of Merchandise— 
A Letter to the Federal Trade Commission 


Many letters have been received by TELEPHONY from operat- 
ing men and manufacturers decrying the practices of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Western Electric 
Co. With one of the letters was enclosed a copy of a bill 
introduced into the House of Representatives March 9, 1914. 
It is a bill to prohibit common carriers, telephone companies 
and telegraph companies from engaging in the sale of mer- 
chandise. 

This bill was referred to the committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce and ordered to be printed. For reasons 
which TELEPHONY has not learned, the bill, which is reproduced 
in full on this page, was not again brought before the House. 
That the bill was introduced at all shows that there is a senti- 
ment of considerable influence against public utilities engaging 
in the merchandising business. 

Also enclosed with the letter was a copy of a letter written 


commissions making the same complaint as outlined in the 
letter to the Federal Trade Commission and if action is taken 
under existing anti-trust laws, both state and national, it is 
possible, in my opinion, that the injustice complained of can 
be eliminated. If not, we will be obliged to secure all our busi- 
ness outside of the ‘Land of the Free and Home of the Brave,’ 
and sell our product to ‘government-owned’ telephone plants. 

The attention of the committee was called to this matter when 
the Clayton anti-trust law was being framed, and I am of the 
opinion that the committee was influenced thereby to incor- 
porate favorable features in the law.” 


“We wish to respectfully call your attention to a condition 
in restraint of trade caused by telephone operating companies 
using their shops, warehouses, exchange managers and other 
employes for the sale of merchandise throughout the United 





63d Congress, 2d Session, H. R. 143878. 


sale of merchandise. 


In the House of Representatives, March 9, 1914, Mr. Quin introduced the following bill; which was re- 
ferred to the committee on interstate and foreign commerce and ordered to be printed. 


A Bill to prohibit common carriers, telephone companies, and telegraph companies from engaging in the 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That it shall be unlawful for any railroad company or for any company, firm, or corporation, di- 
rectly or indirectly engaged in the business of transporting any article or commodity, or transmitting or con- 
veying the human voice or messages by electric current from any state, territory, or the District of Columbia 
to any other state, territory, or the District of Columbia, or to any foreign country, to transport in such 
interstate or foreign countries any article or commodity, or to transmit or convey in such interstate or for- 
eign commerce the human voice or any message by any electric current at the time that it may be, either 
directly or indirectly, engaged in the business of selling or trading in any articles or commodities. 

Sec. 2. That any company, firm, or corporation subject to the provisions of this act, or any director or 
officer thereof, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or person acting for or employed by such corporation, 
firm, or association, who shall wilfully do, or cause to be done, or shall wilfully suffer or permit to be done, 
any act, matter, or thing in this act prohibited or described to be unlawful, or who shall aid or abet therein, 
or shall cause or wilfully suffer or permit any act, matter, or thing prohibited or declared to be unlawful by 
this act, or shall aid or abet any such act, or shall be guilty of any infraction of this act, or who shall aid or 
abet therein, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof in any district court of the 
United States within the jurisdiction of which any such offense was committed, be subject to a fine of not 
to exceed $5,000 for each offense, and such person shall in addition to the fine hereinbefore provided be liable 
to imprisonment in a penitentiary for not to exceed two years, or both such fine and imprisonment, within 
the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. That each sale of or trade in any article or commodity made by any company, firm, or corpo- 
ration subject to the provisions of this act shall constitute an offense in violation of the provisions of this act. 











to the Federal Trade Commission by the Electrical Merchants 
& Manufacturers’ Association, the organization responsible for 
the introduction into Congress of the bill mentioned. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

“In my opinion, the telephone associations have never helped 
the manufacturers. Instead of protesting to the government, or 
commissions, that their competitors are engaged in merchan- 
dising and thereby have an earning capacity not enjoyed by 
themselves, they deliberately assist their competitors by pur- 
chasing goods from them. 

Enclosed find copy of letter written the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and also copy of House Bill 14,378, dated March 9, 1914, 
which was introduced in Congress at the instigation of the 
Electrical Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association. Now, if 
the United States Independent Telephone Association, together 
with others interested, will endeavor to have this bill passed 
and afterwards enforced, and also get busy before the state 
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States in direct competition with merchants and manufacturers 
not having any special privileges or franchises from govern- 
ment, thereby destroying legitimate competition. 

We respectfully request that you use your best effort to stop 
this immoral practice; otherwise the competition from public 
service corporations will eventually ruin those without the sup- 
port of natural monopoly. 

To illustrate: A like condition would obtain should the post 
offices be used as department stores, using postmasters, mail 
carriers and other facilities to sell goods in unfair competi- 
tion. 

While we grant the public service corporations the right to 
manufacture and purchase apparatus to supply their own needs, 
we deny they have any right, moral or otherwise, to enter into 
competition with everybody and in every line of endeavor. 

Public service corporations are guaranteed a good return on 
their investments by various commissions while those trying 
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to compete with them in the sale of merchandise and apparatus 
have no fixed income guaranteed. 

We feel sure that the gentlemen of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will see the justice of our complaint and we trust will 
make every effort to give us relief and stop this vicious prac- 
tice which has already gone far in restricting competition and 
discouraging investment by those outside of the limited num- 
ber of corporations having franchise and special privileges. 

Among some of the articles sold by the telephone company 
mentioned, are washing machines, farmers’ electric lighting 
outfits, automobile horns, wire of all kinds, push buttons, gas 
engines, automobiles, timers, lamps, batteries, motors, brack- 
ets, telegraph instruments and thousands of other articles. 

The telephone company mentioned also has factories in Japan, 


Glaring Example of Western 


On this page, TELEPHONY presents evidence of the West- 
ern Electric Co.’s dependence on the active co-operation of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to secure busi- 
ness from Independents, through a reproduction of the 
Western’s official blank known as “Lost Or- 
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England, Belgium, Russia and other branches all over the world 
using cheap foreign labor. 

You, of course, understand that the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. operates through many different corporations, 
all of which they own, for example, the Chicago Telephone Co., 
Western Electric Co., New York Telephone Co., etc. Thus 
you will see that they are engaged in the business of selling 
merchandise in competition with their own customers. 

We only ask for an equal chance and believe in the ‘survival 
of the fittest,” provided that no one be handicapped by such 
practices as complained of above. With great respect we are 

Yours very truly, 
Electrical Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association, 
(Signed) P. C. Burns, President.” 


Electric Unfair Competition 


and service they will permit, the Bell bosses are industri- 
ously working to establish a nation-wide telephone mono- 
poly. They not only believe that the telephone is a “nat- 
ural monopoly,” but they are dead sure it is a “natural Bell 
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der Report.” A little study of this office form 
shows how keen and searching an analysis is 


LOST BUSINESS REPORT 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DATE_ 191, 
eo : 





made of the failure of the Bell factory sales- 
men to obtain an order for apparatus from the 
Bell competitors. . 

Of course it is known that the Western has 
counted on the active assistance of Bell operat- 
ing companies in the vicinity in order to get 
business, but we call particular attention to the 
lines underscored in the lost order report: 

“Was there a Bell Exchange in the near 
vicinity? (yes or no). Did the distributing 
house receive the desired co-operation from 
the proper officials of the associate company? 
(yes or no). Has the distributing house so 
perfected its plans that the proper officials of 
the associate company will advise it of such 
future prospects? (Yes or no).” 

This exhibit indicates that, in case the Bell 
operating company fails to lend the help neces- 
sary to land the order for the Western Electric 
Co., somebody would be due for a reprimand. 
Not only that, but, having lost this order, “has 
the distributing house (the Western Electric 
Co.) so perfected its plans that the proper 
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operating unit) will advise it of such future 
prospects?” 

In the language of the street, can you beat 
it? Here is positive proof that a public utility 
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company is working hand in glove with a man- 





ufacturing concern to grab business for that 





concern from the competitors of the utility 





company. Certainly no impartial court, com- 





mission or governmental body of any kind will 








allow competition of this character. The spec- 
tacle of the public service corporation, which 
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enjoys franchises from the people, misusing 
and abusing these privileges to the extent of 
compelling its stibsidiaries, officers, employes, and agents to 
unfairly work for its manufacturmg branch, is nothing short 
of scandalous. 

The primary purpose of these methods is to fasten a Bell 
monopoly on the entire telephone business of the country. 

Arrogating to themselves the divine right of dictating to 
the American public just what kind of telephone equipment 


The 


‘“‘Loss Business” Report of the Western Electric Salesmen. 


monopoly”—a belief which they know is an untenable o! 

The leaders in the Bell organization know very well that 
they are pursuing unfair tactics, but they seem bent 
continuing this policy until stopped by legal force. 
plea for fair play and a square deal has fallen on deaf e2"s, 
and the Independent forces will invoke governmental «4 
to maintain their rights. 
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Illinois District Meeting Takes Action on Western Electric 


Telephone Men in District Meeting Held at Olney, Last Week, Go on Record Against a Bell Monopoly-- 


Declare for Individual as Well as Collective Support of Action Against 
Bell-Western Electric Combine 


The following letter from E. D. Glandon, president of 
the Illinois Independent Telephone Association gives a 
very clear idea of where the telephone men of Illinois 
stand on the question of telephone monopoly. 

The resolution printed on this page was passed without 
a dissenting vote. Mr. Glandon’s is one of more than a 





Your committee wishes to report that concerted 
action among Independent telephone companies con- 
cerning the relationship existing between the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the Western 
Electric Co. should be taken. 

We believe that the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. should not be permitted to gain a monopoly 
of the speaking wire business. The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. being a monopoly in much of 
the territory, we do not believe it beneficial to the 
interest of the public or the Independent telephone 
companies that they be allowed to extend that terri- 
tory. 

We believe that through the ownership of the 
manufacturing interest, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is strengthening its monopoly and that 
such conditions are illegal. 

We believe that, as a body, we ought to do all in 
our power to remedy these conditions, but that we 
feel it is useless to try to remedy these conditions, 
collectively, if we do not as individuals try to alter 
the matters we are complaining of. Therefore we 
recommend a sincere individual support of action 
here recommended. 

So that the co-operation between the Independent 
manufacturing interests and the Independent tele- 
phone companies be complete, we believe that the 
representatives of the manufacturing interests should 
be cautious about increasing the strife where com- 
peting companies exist. 

We do not intimate that the representatives have 
done this to any extent, but we do know that it has 
been done in some instances in an effort to increase 
orders, with the result that individual telephone 
companies have had feelings aroused that would not 
have been aroused had those representatives simply 
used legitimate means to obtain orders. 

(Signed) H. W. Schilling, 
W. C. Drysdale, 
F. A. Brooks. 











hundred letters received by TELEPHONY during the past 
week. His letter follows: 

“On account of the assurances of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and its apparent disposition to be 
‘air before the commissions. I had felt that the war was 
largely over. In view of what you have said in your let- 
‘er and information from other sources, however, it looks 
as if we would have to have concerted action to protect 
ourselves against unfair practices. 

In reply to the questions which you raised, I am willing 
to do a reasonable part in protest against this unfair 
condition. I do not believe that it is wise for our nation 
to permit them to secure a monopoly of the telephone 
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business. As the purchase of telephone property, both 
competing and non-competing, seems to be to this end, it 
should be prevented unless the interests of all Inde- 
pendent concerns are fully protected. Now, I am not an 
attorney, but common sense would indicate that the owner- 
ship of a manufacturing business operating as does the 
Western Electric, is wrong. 


It occurs to me that the first action should be taken 


through the Federal Trade Commission by the people 
most affected, namely, the manufacturers. If prompt, 
effective results are not secured through it, then other 


means should be adopted. 

As president of the state association I felt that the issues 
raised in your letter were of so much moment and were 
given such publicity that it would not be a breach of 
courtesy to make known to the district meeting which we 
held in Olney this past week, the contents of your letter. 
I secured an expression on the points raised and they saw 
fit to reduce their ideas to a resolution, a copy of which I 
send you. 

This expression, perhaps, means a little more than is in- 
dicated on the face of it as quite a number of sub-licensee 


men were present and voted affirmatively—none neg- 
atively. 
It occurs to me that the national organization, if 


properly made up, should take action if necessary along 
with the manufacturers. However, a majority of the per- 
sonnel of that body might not be willing to take such an 
action. 

Our association contemplates holding probably a half 
dozen district meetings throughout the state and should 
be able to create sentiment ou matters of importance so 
that considerable force could be put behind any worthy 
movement which we should undertake. While we are 
seeking to build up our organization, the principal thing 
which we will hold up before them, is co-operation among 
themselves, co-operation with the commissions, and proper 
steps in order to create a better public relation and unity 
in opposing this American Telephone & Telegraph pro- 
gram. I would be very glad indeed to hear from you 
relative to anything for the good of the cause.” 





Convention of Bastern Pennsylvania Association. 

The Eastern Pennsylvania Independent Telephone As- 
sociation held its third annual convention at Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Lancaster, Pa., on Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week, April 12 and 13. Officers were elected for the en- 
suing year as follows: 

President, E. M. Prisk, Hazleton, of the Consolidated 
Telephone Co.; first vice-president, G. R. Rudy, York, of 
the York Telephone Co.; second vice-president, S. H. 
Mounce, Lansford, of the Carbon Telephone Co.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, O. K. Kines, Harrisburg, of the Cumber- 
land Valley Telephone Co. (elected for the fourth time). 

The executive committee is composed of: E. M. Prisk, 
chairman ex-officio; C. A. Carl, of Harrisburg; J. F. 
Stockwell, of Philadelphia; H. M. Tracy, of Harrisburg, 
and H. A. Oberdorf, of Columbia, Pa. 

The convention opened at 3 o’clock Wednesday after- 
noon, the address of welcome on behalf of Mayor Trout, 
of Lancaster, being delivered by Jacob Hill Byrne. After 
a short business session the delegates were shown about 
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the town in automobiles secured through the courtesy of 
the Lancaster Automobile Club. 

The Thursday morning session opened with an address 
by C. J. Larsen, of Harrisburg, service engineer for the 
association, who submitted a survey of all the lines of 
the member companies of the association. It was urged 
by Mr. Larsen that a highly efficient long distance trans- 
mission service be pushed vigorously to meet competi- 
tion. 

At the afternoon session Leroy Parker, of Columbus, 
Ohio, comptroller of the Ohio State Telephone Co., spoke 
on “Telephone Accounting” and F. B. MacKinnon, of 
Washington, D. C., vice-president of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, spoke on “Valuation 
of Telephone Properties.” 

The convention closed with a banquet Thursday eve- 
ning in Hotel Brunswick, which was attended by over 
200 members of the association and invited guests. C. A. 
Carl, president of the association, acted as toastmaster. 
In addition to informal speeches, music by several cabaret 
dancers, feats of magic by “Lingo, the Magician,” and 
music by Geisenberger’s Syncopated Orchestra were in- 
cluded in the evening’s entertainment. 

The address of welcome on behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce was made by H. S. Williamson, its president. 
The response on behalf of the association was made by 
H. M. Tracy, president of the Cumberland Valley Tele- 
phone Co. Mr. Tracy called attention to the advances 
made by Independent telephone companies and their effect 
in improving service generally and reducing rates. 

President W. H. Wilson, of the Western Pennsylvania 
Independent Telephone Association, made a few remarks 
in which he sounded a warning against the activities of 
the Bell telephone trust in its efforts to stifle competi- 
tion and create a monopoly of the telephone business. 

The next meeting will be held in the early fall, either 
in Atlantic City or Philadelphia. Definite announcement 
will be made later by the executive committee. 





Enthusiastic District Meeting at Olney, III. 
A call was made by officers of Illinois Independent Tele- 
phone Association for a district meeting and operators’ 
school at Olney, Ill., April 12, 13 and 14. E. D. Glandon, 
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The operators’ school of instruction, conducted by Miss 
Kittie M. Gang, of Bloomington, traveling chief operator 
of the Illinois state association, created much interest 
among the operators who returned to their several offices 
with a feeling that they were better qualified to meet the 
demand of the public for efficient local and long distance 
service. The operators’ school held both morning and 
afternoon sessions on all three days. 

Thursday and Friday mornings were devoted to a wire 
chiefs’ conference, in charge of O. F. Cassaday, of Chi- 
cago, and it is believed that much benefit was derived 
from this meeting. Many questions that employes of 
telephone companies have to face daily were discussed 
with an interest that proved that the meu engaged in this 
line of public service are awake to the situation. 

The Thursday afternoon session was opened with an 
address of welcome by Judge Witcher, for Mayor Godeke, 
of Olney. A response on behalf of the association was 
made by President E. D. Glandon, after which he spoke 
on “Deserving and Procuring Just Recognition From the 
Public.” An address by C. E. Doolittle, of Bloomington, 
on “Traffic Management,” concluded the session. 

At the Friday afternoon session O. F. Cassaday, of 
Chicago, spoke on “Engineering and Appraisement,” and 
Secretary B. F. Baker, of Leroy, on “Selfishness vs. Equity 
of the Clearing House Co-operation in Association Work.” 

The Commercial Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Olney, 
acted as host of the occasion and the success of the meet- 
ing was due in a large measure to the efforts of its officers. 
The banquet held Friday evening at the New Olney Hotel, 
was well attended, and every one present thoroughly en- 
joyed the five-course dinner, the music and entertainment. 
In his usual good humor Manford Savage, of Champaign, 
Ill., acted as toastmaster. 

Bribery Charged in Chicago Automatic Telephone Sale. 

Charges were recently made before the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor by Charles Dold, president of the Public 
Ownership League, that money was offered to obtain votes 
in the city council for the passage of the ordinance per- 
mitting the sale of the automatic telephone plant in Chi- 
cago to the Chicago Telephone Co. It is reported that 
an investigation will be asked of Alderman Lewis E. 

















Those in Attendance at the District Meeting of the Illinois Independent Telephone Association Held Last Week at O!ney. 


president; B. F. Baker, secretary; H. H. Knipe and A. B. 
Minton, members of the executive committee of the state 
association were present. A lively interest was displayed 
and an enthusiastic crowd of more than 100 managers, 
plant men and operators were in attendance. 


Stitts, chairman of the council committee on gas, oil and 
electric light, upon his return to Chicago. It is als 
stated that State’s Attorney Hoyne has demanded tha’ 
President Dold, of the Public Ownership League, plac 
his evidence, if he has any, in the hands of the prosecutor. 





Sales Conditions 
Unfair Methods—Doubtful Purposes 


By J. C. Kelsey 


The X. Telephone Co. awakens! It started in a small 
way and its lines reached out over every device which 
would carry them. The little room in which the first 
switchboard was placed, is crowded to the limit. All the 
room above the store has been rented and still a demand 
exists for more floor space. 

Every time the fire bell rings at night, the manager, as 
well as the stockholders, jump out of bed knowing full 
well that the block in which they operate is on fire. 


A lot has been bought, a building is finally decided upon. 
Naturally a new switchboard must be purchased to fit 
the new building and connect with the new all-cable 
plant. 

Salesmen and engineers flock to the scene. The hotel 
proprietor, discouraged for years, begins to smile again 
and, as the weeks go by, begins to dream of a new hotel. 

The directors of the telephone company realize the 
needs of the hotel man because he has called upon the 
commercial club for help more than once. So they are 
not in a hurry. 

The telegraph office, express office, and postoffice break 
all records and the officials of the railroad wonder at the 
increased receipts of the local ticket office at X. 

Switchboards already installed must be visited and each 
factory must be seen before the directors decide the 
question of choice. The directors are courted and flat- 
tered as they never were before, and though tired, were 
never so happy. It is the one grand gala time in the 
history of the company. 


New York becomes greatly excited. One would think 
that the sale of a $10,000 switchboard to a telephone com- 
pany would be an ordinary occurrence—surely not a thing 
which would excite Wall Street. But Wall Street 
comes gaily to life, because it enjoys the sale of an ortho- 
dox switchboard to an infidel Independent. 

Great banks dictate telegrams to correspondents who 
happen to live near the storm center of the switchboard 
purchase. Pressure is brought to bear from every mys- 
terious quarter—and it would not be far from right to 
call them threats. To the directors’ enjoyment of a sales- 
man’s entertainment is added the delicious mystery of 
pleasing or offending Wall Street. 


In this company are directors whom we will call E, F, 
© and H. The great New York plan of saving the in- 
dustrial soul of the Independent telephone man naturally 
neglects .the question of material things. 

“We are making an endeavor, through our treasurer, to 
bring some pressure to bear on Mr. E, who is one of the 
directors and an official of the X. Telephone Co., and 
who is also an official in the A bank at X.” Not a word 
about merit, merely a suggestion of force or bribe, as Mr. 
E is interested in a bank which may appreciate a deposit 
or bemoan a withdrawal of one. 

“We are also trying to bring some pressure upon Mr. 
F, who is with the B bank at X.” Notice how the poor, 
helpless banker is so carefully selected as a tool of this 
“sacred” institution. Surely it is not a general compli- 
ment to the banking industry so far as its independence 
and self-helpfulness goes. 

“We are also endeavoring to find some line of influence 
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that can be brought to bear upon Mr. G, of the C. Mer- 
cantile Co. Also, do you know if Mr. G is any relative to our 
Mr. Jones? If he is, we undoubtedly can get a line of influence 
through Mr. Jones at his office.” 

So far so good, and it is doubtful if any industrial rule 
is broken by these puerile tactics. Not a word about local 
conditions, advantages, questions of value and policy, but 
a lot of drivel about pressure, force, bribe and nepotism. 
No wonder some people suspect America of falling into 
degeneracy. We would expect to fight by the use of every- 
thing but merit—which alone can really win battles. 


Later on a telegram comes, which gives us the first real 
glimpse of the New York idea. After the suggestion of 
pressure, force, use of relatives and such, comes a written 
suggestion of a promise to help. 

The New York idea of help to a provincial is to let him 
help himself and pay them a commission for the grand and 
glorious privilege of their society. 


Day LETTER. 
The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Received at 
31 & FM St. 106 Blue 4 Exa. 
We New York. 
Local Banker, X. Telephone Co. 

We are anxious to secure your telephone exchange or- 
der. Assure you that Western Electric standard apparatus 
has special value as an asset, and ultimate value far ex- 
ceeding apparatus of all competitors. We guarantee ex- 
cellence of our apparatus and always stand ready to give 
assistance financially and technically, whether favored with 
order or not. ' 

Western Electric Co. 

What is the meaning of the expression that Western 
Electric apparatus has a special asset value? Does it 
mean that the parent company will pay more for a tele- 
phone system which happens to have a Western Electric 
board? 

Does any record show that such an occurrence has ever 
taken place? Does any record reveal that the Bell com- 
pany ever did anything except by necessity? Surely the 
spirit of the new law which governs trade relations, can 
discover a small Italian hand—that of the parent Bell com- 
pany—which, while having no charter to merchandise, per- 
mits the use of its money to bring about unfair competi- 


tion in that activity. 


What does it mean that “we stand ready to give as- 
sistance financially” when such poor licensee (Bell) com- 
panies as the Central Union have to borrow money at 6 
per cent. to pay Western Electric accounts while it offers 
financial assistance to competitors of the Central Union? 

No wonder the Central Union Bell officials objected 
to Western Electric activity in Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. 
Central Union, being a Bell licensee, pays 4% per cent. 
of its gross earnings to the parent Bell company for the 
privilege of buying exclusively from Western Electric Co. 

Yet the Western Electric Co. will give financial help 
to its competitors “whether favored with order or not.” 
From a common-sense standpoint, this situation calls for 
the attention of a “Lunacy Commission” as well as the 
Federal Trade relations board. 


Now the X. Telephone Co. buys a board from an In- 
dependent telephone manufacturer. 
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“After the X. contract had been awarded, the Western 
Electric representatives went to the members of the pur- 
chasing committee and offered switchboard and telephones 
to be delivered and installed at a reduction of several 
hundred dollars below their original price. 

Two members of the purchasing committee, E and F, 
told them the deal was closed, but G, the third member, 
went to the president of the company with the new 
proposition. The president of the company got the di- 
rectors together and they decided to cancel the order and 
open the deal again. 

During this time, the licensee Bell influence was being 
brought to bear, and it actually frightened the president 
and two directors to such an extent that they began to 
work feverishly for the Bell factory. Telegrams, telephone 
calls, and letters were received to the effect that the pur- 
chase of any equipment other than Western Electric would 
endanger the pleasant relations existing between the Bell 
licensee and the X. Telephone Co. 

The influence was so strong that one member of the 
purchasing committee stated before the directors that it 
was his conviction the purchase of an Independent equip- 
ment would depreciate the stock of the X. Telephone Co. 
by 50 per cent. and that he would personally vote for 
Western Electric devices if it cost $500 more.” 

Now the great question is why he did not vote for 
Western Electric in the first place. Why was he not 
frightened by the bankers’ telegrams, and influenced by 
the suggestion of financial aid, as well as by the promise 
of increased asset value? 

What happened in the meantime was that the licensee 
(Bell) people jumped into the breach and sold a switch- 
board and telephones for a company which could not do it 
at all in an ordinary manner. 

Surely, there is a glimpse of unfairness here which will 
not require a magnifying glass. 

To demonstrate that the activity of the Bell licensee is 
not fiction, assume that the X Telephone Co. did not listen 
to either the first or second stage of the high-handed pro- 
ceedings. Would anything happen to the Independent 
telephone company at X.? Does history show any _ in- 
stance of pleasant relations being disturbed or has any 
property suffered a 50 per cent. depreciation in its stock 
values? 

Nothing happens except the beginning of a search for 
a goat, as the saying goes. A report is filled out by the 
salesman which explains why the big stick tactics failed 
to work. The queerest part of the report seems to be the 
care taken to find out if the licensee people did their share 
of the doubtful work. 


(1) Was the deal closed with 
office? 

(2) Did the X. Telephone Co. entertain a proposition 
from the Western Electric Co.? 

(3) Was there a Bell exchange in the 
vicinity? 

(4) Did the distributing house receive the desired co- 
operation from the proper officials of the licensee or as- 
sociate company? 

(5) Has the distributing house so perfected its plans 
that the proper officials of the associate company will ad- 
vise it of such future prospects? 

There we have it in a nutshell! The licensee Bell com- 
panies are proven to be not only on the lookout for busi- 
ness, but their officials seemingly are held responsible for 
losses of business to the factory which furnished it with 
apparatus. 

The licensee company pays 4% per cent. of its gross 


receipts for financial and technical assistance, as well as the 


the knowledge of the 


immediate 
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privilege of buying from the Western Electric Co. Yet 
the licensee officials are responsible for the sale of switch- 
boards to competitors which do not pay anything. No 
comment is needed upon the absurdities and inequalities 
of the situation. 


Only last week, paragraph 4 of the lost business report 
was fully revealed. Park Ridge, IIll., is only a few miles 
from this office. Yet it required a representative from the 
Chicago Telephone Co. to help the Western Electric Co. 
close a contract after all questions of better purchase price, 
financial and technical assistance had been found wanting. 

It requires no great effort to prove that the licensee 
Bell companies do the greater part of the sales work on 
switchboard sales to Independent telephone companies. 
It will require little effort to prove that no switchboard 
sale has ever been made by the Western Electric Co. at a 
profit, if all the elements of cost are fully considered. 

Just why the sale of switchboards and telephones to In- 
dependent telephone companies is so intensely cultivated 
can only be explained in two ways: It is either phil- 
anthropy or a well-defined attack upon an industry which 
the Bell company has only been able to combat hereto- 
fore at fearful cost. 


On my desk is a list of exchanges sold by the Western 
Electric Co. since January 1: 
Oakland, III. 

DuQuoin, IIl. 
Olathe, Kans. 
Princeton, Ill. 
Dixon, IIl. 
Alexandria, Minn. 
Brookings, S. D. 
Amherst, Ohio. 


Highland, III. 

Park Ridge, III. 
Lansford, Pa. 

New Hampton, Iowa. 
Brady, Texas. 
Monticello, Il. 
Catlettsburg, Ky. 
Concordia, Kans. 
Bellevue, Ohio. Lincolnton, N. C. 
Orrville, Ohio. Mitchell, Neb. 

These Independent telephone companies, for some rea- 
son or other, have purchased 9,090 lines of switchboard 
equipment from the Bell factory since January 1, an item 
of over $100,000. 

Whatever the voluntary the act 
have been, the fact remains that this “land of the free 
and home of the brave” allows an industrial pirate, with 
a monopoly of a $60,000,000 business to prey upon the busi- 
ness and investments of men who do not have these 
advantages. 


reason, however may 


The situation resembles an armed man dealing with au 
unarmed man. Such a situation has no lesser element o! 
unfair play than the present manufacturing condition. 
True men can survive under most terrible handicaps, but 
that is no excuse for the present situation. 


This industrial monster must be brought to trial. He 
dreads trials because be is conscious of his guilt. lf 
is acquitted, we can continue to live under adverse co 
ditions. If he is found guilty, we will, at least, have t! 
chance to enjoy the equality and freedom so greatly < 
vertised by America and yet so hard to find. 
MORAL: Is justice an American joke? 





Operators’ and Plant Schools at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

An operators’ and plant school will be held at Te 
Wayne, Ind., on April 27, under the auspices of the Ho: 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Fort Wayne. The operat 
school will be in charge of F. V. Newman, of Gra 
Rapids, secretary of the Michigan Independent Teleph 
& Traffic Association, while the plant school will be 
charge of R. V. Achatz, instructor in telephone engin¢ 
ing at the Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 











Tying and Splicing of Copper Wire as Affecting Service 


Proper Tying and Splicing an Important Factor of Continuous Service—Results of Defective Joints—Ex- 


amples of Proper and Improper Methods of Tying the Line Wire to the Insulator—Pub- 
lished Through Courtesy of The Telephone Review 


By W. H. Collins 


During the infancy of the telephone development, particularly 
as applied to that portion of the plant devoted to toll or long 
distance service, first cost was considered the main factor in 
the design of the open wire and pole line plant, and the im- 
portance of reduction of maintenance cost and continuity of 
service was not realized. 

Many refinements have been intreduced into the design of 
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Fig. 1. Proper Splice—Little Likelihood of Trouble. 
the plant, which have had an important bearing on the economy 
of construction and maintenance. Naturally, the larger com- 
panies have been the first to put these practices into effect, 
but to a great extent all companies are following the lead and 
a very desirable standardization of methods is being effected. 
The handling of copper wire has an important bearing on 
the continuity of service. Sufficient evidence of this is always 
apparent in the causes of breaks due to cold. Such breaks 
are nearly always the result of kinks or nicks on the surface 
of the hard drawn copper wires, and these are caused by im- 
proper handling. 


IMPORTANCE OF TYING AND SPLICING. 


The tying and splicing of copper wires is an important fac- 
tor of continuous service, although perhaps receiving less con- 
sideration from the average lineman than should be the case. 

The splicing of copper wires with standard sleeves is a simple 
matter mechanically and, in the case of new wire, if done in 
a proper manner, does not present any particular difficulties. 
After the two ends of the wire have been placed in the sleeve, 
the ends should be turned up and cut off very close to the ends 
of the sleeve so as to prevent the sharp ends from coming in 
contact with the wire in the other tube of the sleeve. The 
sleeve should then be twisted with two pairs of connectors until 
the required number of complete turns are made. 

Fig. 1 shows a splice which has been properly made with the 
standard connectors. It has the correct number of turns or 
twists, and from it there is little likelihood of trouble. Fig. 2 
shows an improperly made connection which has probably been 
made with pliers, and in which the electrical contact is apt to 
e unsatisfactory. 

In splicing copper wire which has been in service for any 
‘ngth of time and has therefore been exposed to atmospheric 
conditions which tend toward oxidation and corrosion on the 
cutside surface of the metal, it is of the utmost importance 
‘iat the wires be thoroughly cleaned before being inserted in 
ie sleeve; otherwise defective joints will surely result. Insur- 
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“ig. 2. Improper Splice—Electrical Contact May be Unsatisfactory. 
ance against this is obtained by polishing the portion of the 
Wires which come in contact with the interior of the sleeve 
with fine emery cloth before the sleeve is put on. 

It may possibly be proper at this point to consider the re- 
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sults of defective joints, such as may be caused by improperly 
constructed splices. With the development of high-voltage 
power transmission lines and other factors which tend to cause 
disturbances in telephone circuits, and the increasing use of 
phantom circuits in which such disturbances are amplified, a 
perfect balance between the two wires of a circuit has become 
almost an absolute necessity. “A perfect balance” means that 
the two wires of the circuit must have the same resistance 
throughout their length. 

Lines which are not balanced, when subjected to the influence 
of foreign currents, are noisy and unsatisfactory, because of a 
displacement of the neutral points of the circuits. This effect 
is particularly noticeable in the case of phantom circuits which 
are much more susceptible to external influences than ordi- 
nary circuits. In phantom circuits also the requirement for a 
perfect balance is much more severe. 

A mse of this nature recently came under the writer’s ob- 
servation. A phantom circuit was to be established and the 
wires had been transposed and preparations made to cut the 
phantom into service. The final test indicated a difference 
in the conductivity of the two wires of one of the physical 

















Fig. 3. Proper Tie—Little Likelihood of Trouble. 


circuits, amounting to about two ohms. This unbalance was 
finally traced to one splice, upon the removal of which a per- 
fect balance appeared without further difficulty. This splice 
had not been properly made, nor, apparently, had the wires 
been cleaned before the sleeve was placed. 

There is another important reason why it is so necessary 
that perfect conductivity be insured: In the location of trouble, 
the test board operator has recourse to calculations which as- 
sume a uniform condition of resistance and, in the event of 
any appreciable variation, his calculations will be misleading 
and the location assumed may be found considerably at vari- 
ance with the fact. If there are several defective splices in a 
circuit, the fact may not be apparent from the ordinary tests, 
as the defects may balance each other, although located at points 
a considerable distance apart. This, it will readily be seen, may 
lead to large errors in the location of troubles. 


Ty1nGc LINE WIRE TO INSULATORS. 


Many different methods of tying the line wire to the in- 
sulators have been tried and discarded. Some of the telegraph 
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companies have used a single sleeve over the line wire, the 
center of the sleeve being opposite the center of the insulator 
and the tie being placed over the sleeve. The method at present 
in use is considered the most economical both from the stand- 
point of construction and maintenance. It consists of the 














Fig. 4. A Tie, Improperly and Carelessly Made. 
simple operation of laying the line wire and tie wire in the 
groove of the insulator, passing the tie wire entirely around 
the insulator once, one end being brought down over and the 
other end brought up under the line wire in opposite directions, 
and the two ends being wound five times around the line wire. 

There are some features of this work that are deserving of 
attention, viz.: a satisfactory tie will not result if anything 
but new, thoroughly annealed, copper tie wires of the same 
gauge as the line wires are used. Sometimes improperly an- 
nealed wires may be found, and in some cases where workmen 
run short of tie wires it has been the practice to use line wire 
cut up into the proper lengths and heated in a bonfire built in 
the vicinity of the work. In other cases tie wires have been re- 
used, 

Without considering in detail the results of this class of 
workmanship, the invariable failure to hold the wires properly 
in place has a detrimental effect upon the service. 


PROPER AND IMPROPER TYING. 


Fig. 3 shows a copper line wire tied to the glass in the proper 
manner. The tie wire has been given the required number of 














Fig. 5. Effect of Snow, Sleet or Other Heavy Strain of a Poor Tie. 


turns and the ends cut off neatly. There is little likelihood of 
trouble resulting from a tie placed in this manner. 

Fig. 4 shows a tie which has been improperly made. In this 
case, it is evident that an old tie wire has been used, as it 
was too short for the required number of turns. 
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Fig. 5 illustrates what happens where the ties have been im- 
properly or carelessly made, when the line wires become loaded 
with heavy snow or sleet, or are otherwise subjected to an 
unusual strain. 

Another important factor related to this subject, is the posi- 
tion of the line wire on the insulator. On straight line work, 
the line wire should always lie on the side of the insulator next 
to the pole, except the two inner (pole pin) wires which are 
placed in the side away from the pole. On curves, however, 
all line wires should lie on the side of the insulator away from 
the center of the curve in order that the strain may be taken 
by the pin and insulator instead of by the tie wire. 


GRADES. 


Owing to the fact that it is not practicable to build a pole 
line over any route without angles and curves, and that it is 
impossible to establish a grade that will be uniform and avoid 
dips and rises within certain limits, it can readily be seen that 
much rests on the integrity of the tie. During the winter 
months, or in heavy windstorms, the strain on the wires is 
greatly increased. Loose tie wires are then productive of 
troubles which may be cleared only after considerable hard- 
ships on the part of the repairman, to say nothing of the ex- 
pense or loss of service which is occasioned. 


Anniversary of Automatic Telephone in Tampa, Fla. 

The Peninsular Telephone Co., of Tampa, Fla., on April 
3, observed the first anniversary of the operation of its 
automatic system, by conducting open house. Fully 1,000 
patrons and friends of the company visited the exchange 
and witnessed practical demonstrations of the operation 
of the “girl-less” telephone. 

Service was inaugurated in Tampa, Fla., by the Penin- 
sular Telephone Co., in 1902, with 750 telephones installed. 
At that time the Bell company had approximately 385 sub- 
scribers. In March, 1906, the property of the Bell com- 
pany was acquired by the Peninsular company and the two 
systems consolidated. In 1914 the company commenced 
the construction of a new telephone exchange building 
in which it was planned to install automatic equipment. 
On April 3, 1915, the building having been completed and 
the automatic equipment installed, the automatic service 
was inaugurated. The company had in operation in Tampa, 
on April 1, of this year, 5,850 telephones. 

Pamphlets giving a brief history of the company and 
directions for making the service efficient were presented 
to all visitors. 








To Connect South American Ports by Telephone. 

Arrangements have recently been completed to connect 
by telephone the ports of Cartagena and Barranquilla, 
Colombia, South America, which are separated by a dis- 
tance of 65 miles. The promoters of the company are 
Colombians, and the line will be erected with Colombian 
capital. 

The public will be charged 20 cents (gold) for each five 
minutes or fraction thereof of service, while the govern- 
ment will be allowed a reduction of 50 per cent. from 
these rates. The line will pass through the villages of 
Santa Rosa, Santa Catalina, and Clemencia, and other 
smaller towns, at each of which will be installed an in- 
termediate station. 

To Build Annex to Grand Exchange at St. Louis, Mo. 

The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. has com- 
menced work on a $35,000 annex to its Grand Exchange 
at 1625 South Grand avenue, St. Louis, Mo. The annex, 
which will be two stories high on the north of the preset 
building, will be of brick. The combined roofs of the 
present building and the annex will be fixed up as a roof 
garden for the operators of the exchange. 














Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Underlie 
Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared Under 
the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—Part I, Telephone Economics, 
by James H. Shoemaker, Completed June 26, 1915—Part I], The Corporate Tele- 
phone Organization, by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards, Completed September 25, 
1915—Part III, Telephone Accounting and Auditing, by James H. Shoemaker, 
Completed January 15, 191/6—JInstallments Now Being Presented Comprise 
Part IV, Telephone Finance, Written by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 


88. What function does the bond house perform? 

89. Preparatory to undertaking the sale of securities for 
any corporation, what does a bond house do? 

90. What claims are to be found in a prospectus? 

91. What are the principal features of the prospectus 
issued relative to the bond issue of the United Home Tel- 
ephone Co.’s bonds? 

92. What are the points regarding a telephone that are fea- 
tured in a prospectus? 


CHAPTER VII. Selling Securities (Continued). 


93. How Some Points are Featured in a Prospectus—The 
stability of the stock of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is set forth in one prospectus issued in 1909, in these words: 
“The position of the Bell telephone is fixed in business and 
social life. It has been in use a full third of a century—almost 
twice as long as the electric cars—and the demand for it is 
constantly growing.” 

Under the heading, “Nature of the Business,” the same pros- 
pectus says: “It is public service based upon franchises and 
rights of way. These were obtained many years ago under 
conditions and terms that cannot now be duplicated. The 
service is 2 first consideration in any business and is absolutely 
indispensable in all kinds of times. It will be found that, 
whereas nearly all classes of business severely felt the depres- 
sions of 1904 and 1908, the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. continued to make gains in those years.” 

Another prospectus refers to the nature of the business in 
“The telephone is an indispensable and popular 
It is a business that stood out in bold 


these words: 
form of public service. 
relief by reason of its prosperity, in years of trade depression.” 

In considering the earning capacity, the prospectus first men- 
“Its earning capacity is demonstrated with an 
The cost of in- 


tioned states: 
exactness as highly desirable as it is rare. 
stallation, maintenance and return upon the investment, is pre- 
determined in a scientifically accurate manner. The instru- 
ment earns at a fixed rate from the moment it is put in place. 
This contrasts with many forms of business in which several 
years must elapse before newly-invested money begins to earn. 
There is a singular degree of freedom from damage claims for 
accidents.” 

94. What Bonds Bring—A bond house will pay $92.50 for 
high class securities and prices have been known to go as low 
as 80. A large issue of refunding securities for one of the 
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oldest power and light companies in California was handled at 
82. 
experimental stage and had no tendency at all toward bank- 


It must be borne in mind that the company had passed the 


ruptcy. 

No Independent telephone man cares to sell $100 worth of 
fixed obligations for even $82. The putting out of bonds at 
such a price also involves, besides expense, some bonus in the 
form of common stock. 

All in all, few companies which give reasonable rates to the 
public, can afford to finance in Wall Street. There are numer- 
ous bond houses outside of New York. Good houses which 
exist in all cities of even medium size and which operate at 
smaller expense, have clienteles who purchase bonds regularly. 
Expense of operation, recalls to mind that a Chicago bond 
house selling irrigation securities had an expense of $70,000 per 
month. It is plain that such a house must sell many bonds, or 
else buy them at fearfully low prices. Needless to say, the 
house with $70,000 monthly expense did not earn enough to 
the creditors to count. 

It must be borne in mind that bond houses have as high a 
No bond house 


cares to sell a security to a clientele which will cause them a 


code of honor as any other business firms. 
loss. Some bond houses have been known to buy back every 
security which depreciated or went to ruin. Character is the 
basis of all credit and perpetuity in business as well. 

95. The Small Investor—In this country, corporations and 
municipalities are just beginning to cater to the small investors 
or people of moderate means. Out of a population of one 
hundred million people in this country, only 15 per cent. have 
savings accounts, while in Europe 40 to 60 per cent. of the 
people save. Is it any wonder, then, that the financing of the 
great war was cared for for so long a time before loans were 
sought in this country? The securities in European countries 
are held by the small investor in amounts ranging from $20 
up to $50, $100 and $1,000.. The French investor can buy bonds 
for $20 and British Consols have even been issued in $100 and 
$25 parts. 

The banks in the last few years have been very active in 
encouraging people to form the saving habit, and each year 
As 
these accounts draw only 3 to 3% per cent. interest, quite 
naturally the depositor is willing to invest. his savings in a 
But his 


savings do not amount to a sum sufficient to purchase a bond 


now shows an increase in the number of savings accounts. 


security which will return him 4% to 5 per cent. 


of the ordinary denomination ($1,000), so these savings ac- 
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counts have remained in the banks. But based upon observa- 
tion of the small investors in Europe, the “baby bond” is now 
being introduced in this country. 

Corporations are beginning to realize the advantages of dis- 
tributing their various securities among the many persons in 
the small investor class. The latter cannot buy the $1,000 
bonds, but they are able to purchase $100 and even $500 bonds. 

There are those who predict that, in the not far distant 
future, the securities in this country will be held largely by 
the small investor as is the case in European countries. The 
present trend in the selling of securities seems to indicate that 
these predictions will come to pass. 

96. What the Baby Bonds Offer to the Investor—Having 
succeeded in saving a hundred or more dollars—the savings 
of a year or perhaps several years—a person must be shown 
that there are advantages in buying baby bonds. The first 
argument is that $100 bonds have the same strength and safety 
as bonds of a face value of $1,000. The income, as has already 
been pointed out, is higher than that derived from allowing 
the money to remain in the savings bank while a carefully- 
The difference between 3 per 
As a 
60 per cent. wage or salary increase surely would not be 
scorned, why should not a 60 per cent. increase in the wages of 
savings be taken when offered? 

Another argument is that a bond is less likely to be disposed 
of in order to obtain cash than is the case with money in the 


bank, which may be withdrawn so easily. A good bond, how- 


selected bond is just as safe. 


cent. and 5 per cent. is an increase of over 60 per cent. 


ever, can always be sold when desired. 

97. The Sale of Stock to the Small Investor.—In June, 1915, 
the Northern States Power Co., a holding company under which 
are grouped ten central-station properties, started a campaign 
solely to secure stockholders among its consumers. Up to 
February 10 of this year 7 per cent. preferred stock to the 
amount of $309,600 par value, had been purchased by 522 in- 
vestors, 96 of whom took advantage of an offer to buy on an 
installment plan. 

In selling this stock, the first step was the sending out of a 
circular letter on the company’s letterhead and signed by the 
local manager. This letter was followed by advertisements in 
the local newspapers, special notices on the backs of bills, and 
by the distribution of a leaflet containing illustrations and 
statistics. A return post card was enclosed with every letter 
send out in the campaign. 

In an article describing this campaign, the Electrical World 
(March 4, 1916) sums up its influence on the public as fol- 
lows: 


It has proved satisfactorily that the public is alive to the in- 
vestment value of the local public service enterprise and is dis- 
posed to have a hand in it if someone brings the matter to the 
notice of the people and makes -it easy for them to buy stock. 
It has demonstrated equally that there is ample opportunity 
for any central station, doing business in the right way, to 
obtain funds easily and in surprising volume by the offer of 
appropriate securities to the small investors numbered among 
the customers whom it serves. For if an initial offer of this 
kind in six months has produced $300,000 without pressure in 
the selling or inducements to the man with money to invest, 
how much greater will be the response in years to cOme, when 
these well satisfied investors will have bred as many more 
disposed to buy and the leaven of such individual ownership 
has done its work in the community! 


98. Advantages Accruing to the Utility from Selling Securi- 
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ties to the Small Investor—The campaign for selling stock to 
the small investor had back of it the idea that whatever a per- 
son owns is of interest and value to the owner. The sale of 
securities to the small investors would thus be a most effective 
means of strengthening the bond of sympathy between the pub- 
lic and the utility company. The one having an owner’s inter- 
est in it would, of course, have a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the service rendered and defend it against any unjust 
criticism. They would naturally have considerable interest in 
any proposed legislation affecting the utility. 

The purposes which distribution of securities among the 
small local investors would serve to accomplish, may be stated 
as follows: 

The public and utility would become financial partners as 
well as partners in the work of community advancement. 

A sound investment would be offered to the public for its 
surplus capital and savings—an investment in a stable enter- 
prise which is under their immediate personal observation. 

Progress would be made towards the popularization of util- 
ity companies that are seen to be doing their work creditably, 
honestly, and efficiently. 

A practical distribution of profits among consumers would 
be attained. 

The way would be paved toward obtaining at the lowest cost, 
any part of the funds for construction necessary from time to 
time. 

(To be Continued.) 

Citizens Telephone Co., Pekin, Ill., In Its New Home. 

Open house was recently conducted by the Citizens 
Telephone Co., of Pekin, Ill., in celebration of the open- 
ing of its new home at 406 Court street. It is estimated 
that over 4,000 patrons and friends of the telephone com- 
pany visited and inspected the new exchange during the 
two days set aside for the occasion. 

The entire building has been refitted to meet the con- 
stantly increasing demands of the telephone company. On 
the first or street floor of the building are located the 
general offices, including the president’s and manager’s 
office, local manager’s and collectors’ offices. In the rear 
is located the trouble department. A loud-speaking tele- 
phone connects the troubleman’s desk with the wire chief’s 
desk on the second floor so that conversation can be car- 
ried on between these departments without first calling 
the operator. 

The operating rooms, both local and long distance, the 
operators’ rest room, terminal room, relay racks and power 
boards, wire chief’s desk, etc., are located on the second 
floor. A nine-position Kellogg common battery switch- 
board serves the local subscribers in Pekin. 

In the basement are located the storerooms, workshop, 
storage batteries and charging equipment. 

The building and equipment are modern in every re- 
spect and the company will now be in position to take 
care of its increasing business for some time to come. 

The Citizens company commenced operations 15 years 
ago with 450 subscribers and with but seven employes 
It now serves 1,920 subscribers in Pekin and employs 
more than 35 men and women. The company operates 
eight exchanges with a total of more than 4,000 sub- 
scribers, and has 700 miles of toll lines, reaching point 
in Illinois and adjoining states. 

The officers of the company are: President, J. W. Bar 
rett; secretary and treasurer, John Fitzgerald; general man- 
ager, George H. Glass. The directors are: John Fitzgerald. 
J. W. Barrett, V. P. Turner, A. A. Siple and H. G. Herget 


















Changing of Ground Removed Trouble. 


I am sending you a rough sketch of grounded telephone 
circuit and a description of what was to me a peculiar case 
of trouble, also how it was cleared. Mine No. 1 generates 
a 250-volt direct current. The lighting leads parallel the 
telephone lines and in fact are on the same poles with 
five-foot clearance, for about %4-mile. 

A grounded telephone line, two-party, running to a 
point about %-mile out in the country. had been giving 
satisfactory service under the same conditions for several 
years. One of the telephones on this line is within two 
blocks of the exchange and the other is at the end of the 
line about 34-mile from the office. The line parallels the 
light lead about half the distance. All wires on both the 
telephone and power circuits are well insulated. 

Several weeks ago this line went bad. Subscriber No. 1 
could talk all right with very little induction or noise to 
interfere, but if subscriber No. 2 removed his receiver, the 
line became so noisv that it could not be used at all. After 
trying everything else, I finally strung a wire from the 
latter’s telephone, grounded its five spans from the house 
and removed the ground near the telephone. This cleared 
the line of practically all noise. 

I am at a loss to explain the cause or the reason why 
this circuit should be noisy with the ground connection at 
the end of the line and quiet when the ground connection 
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was moved five spans nearer the source of trouble. I 
might add that the current generated at Mine No. 1 is 
used for street and resident lighting and for power in the 
mine. The mine is worked almost directly under the 
telephone circuit and that might perhaps have some bear- 
ing on the trouble. 

This is the second case of the same nature I have run 
across and both were cleared in the same way. 


It is impossible at this distance to diagnose with cer- 
tainty, a case like this as too many factors are involved. 
It may be that the use of electricity in the mine directly 
under the telephone may explain the trouble, but we can- 
not be sure of this without detailed knowledge of the 
soil. We know of a case in which a grounded line would 
not work from outside into a certain small town, although 
telephones worked perfectly among themselves in the 
town. It developed that the town was located inside a 
basin of hard rock, through which not enough current 
could flow to talk commercially. 

Some underground condition, developing out of the 
working of the mine, might explain your trouble. If we 
knew local conditions better, we might come closer to the 
correct solution, or you may yourself by further experi- 
ments discover the cause. 


High Tension Current and Grounded Lines. 

_ Our lines are grounded and run parallel with high tension 
lines of 33,000 volts. Where the high tension runs over our 
lines, it is done at right angles, with the exception of last 
mile where our lines just cross over the section line and 
run right under the high tension for one mile. Our lines 
run on the east side of the section line, while the high 
tension line runs on the west side and the crossing over 
is at right angles except last mile, where both lines run 
on the west side. 

Quite a bit of the noise will be eliminated, as the tele- 
Phone lines will be moved over to the east side on that 
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last mile, as soon as the frost goes out of the ground. 
The line where the telephone and high tension run over 
each other is awfully noisy, while the other two lines 
where the high tension just crosses over at right angles 
are not nearly as noisy. Can you tell me some means of 
eliminating this trouble? 


The only effective remedy for your trouble is to make 
all your lines which run anywhere near the power lines 
metallic, and transpose them. If you make only these 
lines metallic, you should bring each one into the office 
through a repeating coil or equip all your cords with re- 
peating coils, so that whenever a ground return line is 
connected to a metallic line, the repeating coil will be 
between them. But the very best way is to make your 
whole exchange metallic, thus doing away with the neces- 
sity of repeating coils except possibly on some toll con- 
nections. Be sure to have all your joints well made and 
keep the insulation high. 





Books on Telephone Practice. 


I have the following books on telephone practice: 
“Modern American Telephony,” by Arthur Bessey Smith; 
“Practical Telephone Handbook and Guide to Telephonic 
Exchange,” by T. S. Baldwin; “Telephone Cables,” by J. 
C. Slippy; “A. B. C. of the Telephone,” by James E. 
Homan; “The Telephone Man’s Practical Trouble Finder 
and Handbook,” and “Telephony,” by McMeen and Mil- 
ler. Please suggest other books on telephone practice 
that would be helpful. 


You have a good selection of practical books. The fol- 
lowing could profitably be added as they take up in de- 
tail subjects not discussed fully in the books you have: 

“Electricity and Magnetism in Telephone Maintenance,” 
by G. W. Cummings. Price $1.50. 

“Handbook of Standard Telephone 
Methods,” by Frank B. Hall. Price $4. 

“Automatic Telephony,” by W. Lee Campbell and Arthur 
Bessey Smith. Price $4. 

“The Telephone and Telephone Exchanges; Their In- 
vention and Development,” by J. E. Kingsbury. Price 
$4. This book is a complete history of the telephone and 
its development up to the present time, and is most valu- 
able as a reference book. 

Read “TELEPHONY’s Home Study Course for Telephone 
Men,” and “Fundamentals of the Telephone Business,” 
which are now appearing weekly in TELEPHONY. 


Construction 





Provision for “Back Ringing.” 

In a P.B.X. circuit shown on page 90 of “Automatic Teleph- 
ony” by Smith & Campbell, there is a key at the left side 
marked “N. L.” which, when operated, switches the connection 
leading to the operators’ commons out of circuit with the in- 
duction coil and connects it to the generator leads. What pur- 
pose is served by this? 

The key, to which you refer, is to enable the operator to 
ring back on the calling subscriber, if that should become nec- 
essary. Ordinarily, the operator answers a call with the 
answering plug, connects and rings on the calling plug. Very 
mrely is it necessary to ring on the answering plug. Many 
boards have no provision for “back ringing.” This board is 
arranged so that by throwing both the listening key and the 
key marked “NL” (non-locking), she can ring on the answer- 
ing plug. 

It may bé dispensed with by using the calling plug of an 
idle cord. But if all cords are in use, some device like this 
becomes necessary. If a subscriber is waiting on the calling 
end, that plug must be removed while ringing with the “NL” 
key, because the generator is bridged on the line. If there is 
enough “back ringing” to justify the expense, it is customary 
to equip each cord with an individual key. 





Digest of Telephone Articles in Various Publications 


Prepared by Arthur Bessey Smith 


On MICROPHONES AND MicropHonic Contacts, by Prof. P. O. 
Pedersen. The Electrician (London) January 28, 1916, pages 
589-591; February 4, 1916, pages 625-627; six figures, one dia- 
gram, seven curves, and four tables. Abstracted from Danish 
Journal “Elektroteknikeren”; abstracted also in the Electrical 
World, Volume 67 No. 10, March 4, 1916, pages 554-555. 

This interesting paper deals with a large number of novel 
experiments carried on in the telephone laboratory of the Royal 
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Fic. 1.—TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER J/SED IN MOST OF THE EXPERIMENTS. 
(From the Copenhagen Telephone Co.) 


m. carbon diaphragm varnished on frontside. F, feltring. M,mouthpiece. P, front plate. 











Technical College in Copenhagen. The transmitter was sub- 
jected to unusual conditions which the ordinary telephone man 
would hardly think of applying, such as heating the transmit- 
ter with a Bunsen burner and allowing it to cool off, meantime 
testing its sensitiveness. It was found that such heating great- 
ly increased its power, but that all was lost upon cooling. 
This is attributed to the bending forward of the diaphragm 
by the front side being warmer than the back, the bending mov- 
ing the diaphragm away from the granular carbon. The corn- 
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Fic. 7.—VARIATION OF TRANSMITTER RESISTANCE DURING THE TIME 
AFTER CLOSING OF CIRCUIT. 


Curve A.—Normal transmitter (Fig. 1). 
Curve C.—Same transmitter with a 5sq. mm. hole at the top of the felt ring. 











plaster type of transmitter was used (Fig. 1.) This was corro- 
borated by attaching a 0.5 mm iron wire to the diaphragm and 
using a permanent magnet to pull the diaphragm forward. 

To link together the sensitiveness of the transmitter and its 
resistance, the author assumes that the resistance varies accord- 
ing to the formula R—=r—r’ cos (pt). The value of the vec- 
tor 7 is taken to be the measure of the sensitiveness. 

Actual tests for the loudness of the transmitter under vary- 


ing conditions, were made by connecting it to an artificial cable 
and moving a high resistance receiver along it until a point 
was found where sound of a standard of loudness was heard. 
At intervals the transmitter was shaken to bring it to its normal 
state. The results are given in curves (Fig. 8). 

Part 2 of this paper deals with a preliminary theory of 
microphonic carbon contacts. The author analyzes the total 
resistance between two carbon pieces into three parts: 
R=Ro+R,+ R:, Ro being the inactive resistance (independ- 
ent of pressure); R: the proper contact resistance (resistance 
due to intervening layer); and R: the spreading resistance 
(from the area of contact to the bulk of the pieces). 

The increase in sensitiveness was always accompanied by an 
increase of resistance, a fact which has been observed as a 
general property of transmitters, by workers in America. The 
current used by the experimenter was small, from 0.010 to 
0.040 ampere. The relation between displacement and increase 
of resistance was found to be remarkable, a movement of the 
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Fic. 8.—RELATION BETWEEN SENSITIVENESS AND RESISTANCE OF A 
TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER FOR CONSTANT CURRENT. 


Curve —— corresponds to the sensitiveness formula(R>™)"/2 
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diaphragm only one or two microns (micron is 0.001 mm) 
causing 100 per cent. to 200 per cent. and more. This very 
small movement was measured in three ways: By drawing 
the back electrode away by a micrometer screw; by applying 
increased air pressure and calculating the displacement from 
the known properties of the diaphragm; and by optical inter- 
ference. 

The sensitiveness of the transmitter was also increased by 
a transitory inward displacement of the diaphragm, which in- 
crease gradually dies away. The author thinks this is due to 
a reduction of the pressure between the granules by the sud- 
den though slight movement. 

The resistance of the microphone cell is very sensitive to 
variations in air pressure within the cell, because of the effect 
of movement of the electrodes. This also explains why the 
cell shows a transient increase of resistance after the current 
is turned on. Curve b (Fig. 7) shows the behavior of a cell 
equipped with a hole to permit free equalization of air pres- 
sure. 

The tentative theory rests upon two hypotheses: (a). The 
product of contact resistance Ri: and contact area is independ- 
ent of contact pressure P, providing the current through the 
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contact is small. (b). The contact resistance depends on the 
current in the following way: 
AY BRT’ 


i——_— =~ 


a Pp» 
in which s is the specific contact resistance for small currents, 
and B is a constant. 

The carbon used was hard and homogeneous and had a re- 
sistivity of 0.0091 ohm per cubic centimeter and an estimated 
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Young’s modulus of E= 250 X 10° g per square centimeter. 
The final equation connecting active resistance and pressure 
applies only to very small currents. It was verified by tests on 
a transmitter having carbon spheres of diameters from 0.5 mm 
to 10 mm. The contact resistance was found to be far greater 
than the spreading resistance. 

The relationship between resistance and size of grains was 
tested by nearly filling a tube (Fig. 12) with carbon and meas- 
uring the resistance. The smaller granules give higher resist- 
ance. Resistance and strength of current were also investi- 
gated and shown to conform to formula, as was also the micro- 
phonic sensitiveness. 

Reference: A. L. Clark, The Electrician, July 16, 1915. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS IN THE 
TELEPHONE Fietp, by M. C. Rorty. The Electrical World, 
March 18, 1916, pages 654-656. 

It is estimated that about 10 per cent. of the graduates in 
electrical engineering this June will take up telephone work, 
one-third going into the manufacturing and selling of tele- 
phone equipment and the remainder going with operating tele- 
phone companies. The article deals generally with the oppor- 
tunities with the Bell companies and the various branches of 
work that may be engaged in. The engineering graduates will 
be interested primarily in the plant and engineering depart- 
ments and to a lesser extent in the traffic and commercial de- 
partments. 

It is pointed out that while telephone engineering deals on 
the one hand with infinitesimal currents and delicate apparatus, 
it also concerns itself with plants of enormous value and with 
technical problems of wide range and great complexity. Ad- 
ministration of these properties is on a high and public-spirited 
plane, promotion proceeds with strict adherence to the merit 
system, employment is permanent and the salary and pension 
scales are comprehensive and liberal. 

Some ProstemMs oF INDUCTIVE INTERFERENCE by A. H. Gris- 
wold, L. P. Ferris and R. W. Mastick. Journal of Electricity, 
Power and Gas, San Francisco, April 15, 1916, pages 298-301. 
This is a paper presented at a joint meeting of the A. I. E. E. 
and N. E. L. A., Portland, Ore., January 11, 1916. 

Inductive interference is considered as the resulting inter- 
ruption or impairment of service over a communication cir- 
cuit exposed to the influence of the varying electric and mag- 
netic fields surrounding a neighboring power circuit. Exposure 
arises from co-lineally constructed lines constituting what is 
generally termed a “parallel” or a case of “parallelism.” This 
definition was applied in the discussion to only metallic tele- 
phone circuits and power transmission circuits. 

Interruptions of service due to the effects of normal steady- 
state operation of a power circuit occurs under only severe and 
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service are 
caused in most instances by abnormal conditions on the power 
circuits such as grounds, short-circuits or open-circuits which 


acute conditions. Transient interruptions to 


largely unbalance the system. The severe inductive effects 
resulting from transient disturbances are frequently the cause 
of personal injuries to telephone operators and occasionally to 
subscribers and telephone linemen. 

Aside from personal injury, service is sometimes demoralized 
by such occurrences which naturally make the operators nervous 
in performing their duties. Where the protective devices on 
the telephone circuits are operated, considerable loss of cir- 
cuit time is experienced due to the necessity of replacing the 
protective apparatus generally blown simultaneously on a num- 
ber of circuits and at offices widely remote from the seat of 
the disturbance. 

Apparently there are no preventative measures which will en- 
tirely obviate transient interruptions to telephone service, where 
such circuits are paralleled for considerable distances by power 
circuits. The chief factors to be considered in judging the 
severity of the induction which may be caused by a parallel 
are: Length of parallel; separation between circuits; spacings 
of conductors of power circuit and of telephone circuit; con- 
figuration of circuits; the magnitude, frequency and character 
(whether balanced or residual) of the fundamental and har- 
monic currents and voltages of the power circuit; unbalance 
of power circuit (producing residual voltages and currents) ; 
and unbalance of telephone circuits. 

In cases of parallelism, power and telephone circuits should 
be rendered as nearly as practical mutually non-inductive by 
the installation of co-ordinated transposition systems. Trans- 
positions in the power circuit reduce the induction from bal- 
anced voltages and currents by creating mutually neutralizing 
inductive effects in neighboring lengths of each side of the 
telephone circuit. They do not affect the induction from 
residuals, since they do not in reality constitute a transposi- 
tion of the two sides of the residual circuit. 

Transpositions in the telephone circuit tend merely to equalize 
the induction in the two sides of the circuit, whether from bal- 
anced or from residual components, by exposing each side 
equally to the effect of the power circuit. 

When both power and telephone circuit transpositions are 
employed, the effectiveness of this equalizing depends with re- 
spect to the balanced components, upon the relative location of 
the power ard telephone transpositions. It is for this reason 
that careful co-ordination of transpositions in the two types 
of circuit is essential to the success of the method. 





Telephone Consolidation in La Crosse County, Wis. 

The sale of 200 miles of telephone lines in La Crosse 
county to a co-operative association of farmers was re- 
cently consummated at La Crosse, Wis. The property 
changing hands includes the exchanges at Holmen, Bangor 
and Mindora and all connecting lines heretofore owned by 
the Bangor Telephone Co. E. J. Kneen, former assembly- 
man and leading democratic politician, is at the head of 
the company, making the sale. The price paid for the 
telephone properties was $40,000. The new company or- 
ganized by electing V. S. Kepple, of Holmen, president. 





Garden City (Kan.) Plant Sold. 

The Garden City Telephone, Light & Mfg. Co., of Garden 
City, Kan., formerly owned by Frank Marsh, has been 
sold to the Arkansas Valley Telephone Co., of Great 
Bend, Kan. The new owners are planning to make many im- 
provements to the plant. 





Great Western Sells to Northern Company of Minot. 

The Great Western Telephone Co., of Harvey, N. D., 
which operates exchanges in Harvey, Anamoose, Balfour, 
Dogden and Kief, N. D., has sold its properties to the 
Northern Telephone Co., of Minot. 





Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts 
in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities and Actions of City Councils Relative 
to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Hearing on Colorado Telephone Investigation. 

The hearing on the investigation of the rates and service 
of the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the 
state of Colorado was resumed by the Colorado Public 
Utilities Commission last week. Fred W. Herbert, 
statistician for the commission, said he believed the fig- 
ures on the unit costs of reproduction of the company’s 
Colorado plant, as presented by the company, to be cor- 
rect. But he declared that $115,765 should be disallowed 
from the claim of working capital made by the corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Herbert, who is the first witness who has appeared 
for the commission, has spent months in re-checking the 
figures offered by the company to prove its contention 
that it should be allowed more than $15,000,000 as the re- 
production cost of its property in Colorado, and there- 
fore as its valuation on which telephones rates should be 
fixed to bring an adequate return. 

While Mr. Herbert testified that all the figures on unit 
cost of reproduction as offered by the company in evi- 
dence were absolutely correct, he disagreed with the state- 
ment of the company as to the amount which should be 
allowed for working capital. He said that in arriving at 
the working capital a certain amount should be added to 
the book value of the company in order to arrive at a 
proper valuation. He fixed the total working capital of 
the company at $575,449. The items which he said should 
be disallowed were $81,075 in wages unpaid for which 
vouchers have been issued and accounts payable to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Before Mr. Herbert took the stand, F. B. Uhrig, district 
manager of the Western Electric Co., told the commis- 
sion of the terms of the contract between the local com- 
pany and the Western Electric Co. 





Hearing in Pittsburgh Rate Case. 


The hearing of testimony in the investigation by the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission into the rates 
of the Central District Telephone Co., in Pittsburgh, on 
complaint of the Chamber of Commerce, was resumed on 
April 12. John H. Hons, auditor of the Central District 
company, was the first witness called. Attorney H. Find- 
ley French, for the complainant, asked him if it would 
be difficult to give a statement of the revenues and ex- 
penses of the company, and Mr. Hons said it would not. 
He said records were kept that would enable them to get 
the revenues and expenses of the company for 1914 and 
1915, corresponding to exhibifs for the state of Penn- 
sylvania, in a few hours. 

Exhibits relating to local cash receipts of the telephone 
company were investigated by attorneys for the city. 

Attorney R. V. Marye, for the telephone company, said 
it would be impossible to take up local receipts and ex- 
penditures of the company without referring back to and 
repeating matters taken up at the state-wide hearings, and 
this would entail the expense of the company’s time. 

Considerable discussion ensued as to whether the city 
or the company should bear the expense of segregating 
the information from the company’s inventories and the 
question was left undecided. 

The witness was asked to give from the Central Dis- 
trict Telephone Co.’s_ records, figures to show that 
the company is losing money on its operations in West 


Virginia and Ohio; that such losses are charged in the 
records to Pennsylvania operations, and that Pennsylvania 
losses are charged in the records to the Pittsburgh ex- 
change district. 

Attorney Marye objected, his grounds being that the 
witness could not be compelled to make calculations on 
the stand which should be made in his office. Commis- 
sioner W. A. Magee, however, overruled the objection. 

Revenues and expenses were gone into by Attorney 
French and the witness. 

Auditor Hons was cross-examined by Attorney French 
regarding toll calls, the revenue derived from them and 
the percentage of revenue on calls credited other com- 
panies when such calls are made over wires other than 
its own. 

The witness testified that the company computed its 
revenue from aerial mileage and not from the valuation of 
the property. 

Attorney French asked Mr. Hons if the company had 
records of gross expenses for 1914 and 1915 for the Pitts- 
burgh exchange district, as well as the gross receipts. The 
witness said the company has these records. He was re- 
quested to produce them. 

Attorney French took up the subject of interest paid 
on borrowed money, bond issues, etc., of the telephone 
company. He showed in his examination that interest was 
charged in the company’s accounts as an expense, but that 
the company charged interest on money used outside the 
state to Pennsylvania. 

In Mr. Hons’ testimony it was stated that the amount 
earned in Pennsylvania enabled the Central District Tele- 
phone Co. to pay $910,000 in dividends in a recent year, 
although the losses occasioned by West Virginia and 
Ohio operations in that year were charged to Pennsylvania 
operations. 

Attorney French inquired regarding $2,000,000 of stock 
issued in the last three years by the Central District Tele- 
phone Co. to pay outstanding notes and to build addi- 
tional plants. These notes, Mr. Hons explained, were held 
by the Bell Telephone Co. and a portion of the $2,000,000 
stock issued was taken up by the Bell company. He also 
asserted, when asked by Attorney French, that the Central 
District Telephone Go. had funds at that time which were 
loaned to other parties. 





Hearing on Sale of Chicago Automatic System. 

A hearing was held by the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission on April 14, on the petition of the Chicago Tunnel 
Co., for its approval of the sale of the automatic telephone 
system in Chicago to the Chicago Telephone Co., which 


was recently approved by the city council. Opposition 
was made by representatives of Independent companies and 
the Public Ownership League of Chicago. 

Attorney Bruce A. Campbell, of East St. Louis, Mo., 
representing the Kinloch Long Distance Telephone Co., 
operating in southern Illinois and Missouri, asked leave 
to file an intervening petition making that concern a party 
to the hearing. He said the automatic company had fur- 
nished his company with its only means of entering Chi- 
cago. He said 2,500,000 Independent subscribers were in- 
terested. 

Attorney Fayette Munro, counsel for the Public Owner- 
ship League, said that he objected to the matter being 
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heard through agents for the real buyer—the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Chairman William L. O’Connell continued the hearing 
until April 25, when he said it would be proceeded with 
and notified all the objectors to an immediate hearing who 
wanted to file intervening petitions, to be ready at that 
time. 





Furnishing Main Line Service to Rural Subscribers. 

In the case of John Steadman vs. the Beresford Tele- 
phone Co., of Beresford, S. D., the South Dakota Railroad 
Commission ordered the defendant to extend its main line 
telephone service to the complainant and any of its rural 
subscribers demanding such service, on the basis of an 
additional rental of $3 per year per telephone to such sub- 
scribers residing within a radius of one-half mile of the city 
limits of Beresford and at an additional charge of $1 per 
year per telephone for each additional quarter of a mile 
distant from the one-half mile radius. 

The defendant in this case, the Beresford Telephone 
Co., operates a telephone exchange in the city of Beresford 
and rural party lines in the vicinity thereof. The com- 
plainant, John Steadman, is a farmer residing just outside 
of the incorporated limits of the city. In 1905 an arrange- 
ment was perfected whereby the complainant constructed 
a pole line and strung wires from his residence to the 
city limits where it was connected with the defendant’s 
lines. He was then given main line service at the resi- 
dence rate of $1 per month. This service, however, was 
discontinued January 10, 1915. 

The defendant contended that while it had furnished the 
complainant main line service at the rate charged its resi- 
dence subscribers within the city limits for a number 
of years, other rural subscribers residing at a distance of 
five and six miles from the city limits demanded main line 
service on the same terms. This, the defendant maintained, 
was impossible for the company to do at the rate now 
charged for residence service. The defendant, however, 
expressed a willingness to furnish such service providing 
it be permitted to charge an additional rate of $1 per month 
per telephone for each quarter mile outside of the city 
limits, to any rural subscriber demanding such service. This 
charge the commission held was unreasonable and substi- 
tuted in its order a rate of $3 per year in addition to the 
regular residence rate, as previously stated. 

The commission also ordered that the equipment owned 
by the complainant be purchased by the defendant for 
$29.65, as stipulated by the parties at the hearing. 


a 





Investigation of Switching Arrangements in South Dakota. 


The South Dakota Railroad Commission recently made an 
investigation into the practice of certain telephone companies in 
Brookings, Deuel and Hamlin counties, with regard to tele- 
phone connections and switching arrangements between the dif- 
ferent companies covering that field. Among the telephone 
companies considered in the proceedings were the Toronto 
Telephone Co., the Toronto Rural Telephone Co., the White 
Telephone Co., the Brookings County Telephone Co., the Deuel 
County Telephone Co., the Clear Lake Telephone Co., the 
Estelline Electric & Telephone Co., the Castlewood Telephone 
Co., the Citizens Electric Light & Telephone Co., the Hamlin & 
Denel County Telephone Co., the Castlewood Telephone Co. 
and the Hamlin County Farmers Telephone Co. 

In the commission’s ruling which was handed down in March, 
it ordered that the telephone companies previously named be 
required to prepare and submit to the commission schedules of 
rates applying to the different classes of service which they 
are furnishing or are in a position to furnish for their subscrib- 
ers in the teritory covered by their lines. 

Each of the telephone companies is required to enter into 
written contracts with each and every telephone company with 
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which it has direct physical connection or with which it is 
connected through a farm switch or for which it is perform- 
ing or from which it is receiving switching service, for a rural 
line located beyond an exchange. In such contracts the rela- 
tions and arrangements with and between each of the tele- 
phone companies and every telephone company or telephone line 
with or for which it performs and from which it receives 
any service, must be fully covered and provided for. When 
the contracts have been prepared and executed, the companies 
are required to file certified copies in the office of the South 
Dakota commission as provided by law. 

In making such contracts the commission orders that the 
telephone companies be required to observe the statute of that 
state which limits the charge for switching rural lines having 
a direct physical connection with one exchange only to 25 cents 
per month per telephone, or $3 per year per telephone, and for 
switching rural farm lines having direct connection with two 
exchanges to 1834 cents per month per telephone, or $2.25 per 
year per telephone, and for switching service furnished at a 
foreign exchange located beyond the second exchange to 12% 
cents per month per telephone, or $1.50 per year per telephone. 

The commission, in its ruling, also orders the telephone 
companies to cease and desist from the practice of charging 
message rates in connection with the operation of farm 
switches; to adopt the practice of compensating those who 
operate farm switches in the same manner as they compensate 
any other person performing service for or employed by such 
telephone companies; and to cease and desist from the practice 
of furnishing free telephone service or free exchange of service 
with other telephone companies and adopt in lieu of such prac- 
tice the practice of charging alike all who perform equivalent 
service for the telephone lines. 





Ruling on Switching Arrangements in Turner County, S. D. 
An investigation was recently made by the South Dakota 
Railroad Commission into the telephone situation in Turner 
county, S. D., as it relates to the practices of and inter- 
change of messages between the lines of the different 
telephone companies doing business in that county and in- 
cluding telephone connections and switching arrangements 
in the town of Freeman in Hutchinson county and at Irene, 
which is located in Turner, Clay and Yankton counties. 

The Hurley Telephone Co., the commission found, owns 
and operates 33 rural lines with exchanges at Marion Junc- 
tion and Dolton and a switch at a farmhouse, designated as 
Fleegers’ switch. Its rural lines have switching connec- 
tions with exchanges at Freeman, Irene, Viborg, Hurley, 
Parker and Monroe. The exchange at Freeman is operated 
by the Freeman Telephone Co.; at Irene by the Tri-County 
Telephone Co.; at Viborg by the Viborg & Center Point 
Telephone Co., while the other three are operated by the 
Steninger Telephone Co. There are also located in Turner 
county some independently owned rural party lines, some 
of which are connected on a switching basis with the ex- 
change of the Hurley Telephone Co. at Dolton and others 
with its exchange at Marion Junction. 

For switching these independently owned lines, having 
approximately 162 telephone instruments, the Hurley 
company receives the sum of $75 per year, or less than 
four cents per month for each instrument. This is less 
than the cost to the company of furnishing this service. 
On the other hand, the Hurley Telephone Co. has been 
paying a switching charge of from 12% to 25 cents per 
instrument per month at some exchanges for its rural 
party lines having direct connection with exchanges of 
foreign lines. 

The Steninger Telephone Co. owns and operates a rural 
party line extending from its exchange at Monroe into the 
immediate vicinity of the Dolton exchange and another 
rural line from its exchange at Parker into the immediate 
vicinity of the Hurley Telephone Co.’s exchange in Marion 
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Junction. Neither of these lines are connected with the ex- 
changes at Dolton or Marion Junction on a switching basis. 

The complaint against the Hurley Telephone Co. in this 
case arises by reason of its severance of its rural party 
lines from the exchange at Freeman, under a resolution of 
the board of directors providing that the direct connec- 
tions with the exchanges at Freeman, Irene, Viborg, Hur- 
ley and Parker be severed and that service be given to 
these exchanges through an intermediate switch or the 
exchange at Marion Junction. A 10-cent message rate 
was charged for handling messages through the Freeman 
exchange. This, it appears, was done without the sanc- 
tion or approval of the commission. At the time of the 
hearing in this case the Hurley company had cut its rural 
party lines connecting with the exchange of the Viborg 
& Center Point Telephone Co. and with the exchange of 
the Tri-State company at Irene. In the latter instance, 
however, the lines were cut in such a manner as to leave 
two subscribers on its line directly connected with the 
Irene exchange, thus effecting a discrimination between its 
patrons. 

After considering all points in the matter, the commis- 
sion on March 11 issued an order which provides: 

That the Hurley Telephone Co. enter into written con- 
tracts with the independently owned rural party lines con- 
nected with its exchanges at Dolton and Marion Junction 
for switching service at these exchanges at a rate which 
will be compensatory to it for the service performed. 

That the Steninger Telephéne Co. make connection at 
the exchanges at Dolton and Marion Junction of its rural 
lines constructed into the immediate territory adjacent to 
these exchanges, and enter into written contracts covering 
this class of service. 

That the Hurley Telephone Co. immediately re-establish 
direct connection service with the exchanges at Freeman, 
Irene and Viborg and refrain from cutting the wires fur- 
nishing direct connection with the exchanges at Hurley 
and Parker, and enter into written contracts covering the 
service at these exchanges. 

That the Hurley Telephone Co., in the event it has al- 
ready severed its direct connection with any exchanges 
other than those at Freeman, Irene or Viborg, and par- 
ticularly with the exchanges at Hurley and Parker, imme- 
diately re-establish such service, and enter into contracts 
covering the switching service at those exchanges. 

That the Hurley Telephone Co. immediately cease and 
desist from the practice of charging message rates to its 
subscribers for switching service at any exchanges with 
which it may have connections. 

That the Hurley Telephone Co., after establishing its 
direct connection with the exchanges at Freeman, Irene, 
Viborg, Hurley and Parker, before making any classifica- 
tions in its service or putting into effect any other rates or 
rebuilding any portion of its plant, first submit the pro- 
posed changes to the commission for its approval. 

That the Hurley Telephone Co. and the Steninger Tele- 
phone Co. will be given 30 days’ time within which to com- 
ply with the provisions of this order and to file copies of 
contracts entered into. 





Webster (S. D.) Company Granted Increase in Rates. 


The South Dakota Railroad Commission, in March, ren- 
dered its decision in the matter of the application of the 
Webster (S. D.) Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
its rural party line rate. Upon investigation the commis- 
sion found that during the spring and summer of 1915 the 
company practically reconstructed its rural lines radiating 
from its Webster city exchange. Under the present rate 
of $1 per month, the commission found that, on the valua- 
tion placed upon the property by the commission’s engi- 
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neers—namely, $15,000—the company was earning but 4.6 
per cent. 

The commission held that the company was entitled to 
earn approximately 7 per cent. upon its investment and 
accordingly authorized the company to put into effect a 
yearly rate of $18, payable quarterly in advance. A dis- 
count of 25 cents per month is to be allowed, however, if 
the rental is paid quarterly in advance during the first 
month of the quarter, thus making the net rate $1.25 per 
month. The rate for non-subscribers, the commission 
fixed at 10 cents per completed call. 

In rendering its opinion the commission ordered the 
company to exercise care in its solicitation for new sub- 
scribers that the present lines be maintained to their high- 
est standard of service, and not overloaded, and that not 
to exceed 14 telephone instruments should be installed on 
any single line. 

The order became effective April 1. 


Railway Not Required to Install Mutual Telephone. 


The Missouri Public Service Commission has handed 
down its decision in formal Case No. 779, the Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Sheldon, complainant, vs. the 
Missouri Pacific Railway Co., defendant. The Farmers 
Mutual company, which is a strictly mutual telephone com- 
pany, filed a complaint with the commission against the 
Missouri Pacific, asking that the railway company be or- 
dered to install one of the telephones of the Farmers 
Mutual in its depot at Sheldon. 

A public hearing was held at Sheldon and testimony 
introduced. 

The commission found that the complainant is a volun- 
tary association operating as a strictly mutual organiza- 
tion, but not incorporated and not subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission as it does not own, operate, con- 
trol or manage “Any telephone lines or part of telephone 
line used in the conduct of the business of affording tele- 
phonic communication for hire.” The complainant was 
therefore dismissed. 








Telephone Suit With City of Portland, Settled. 


By the terms of an agreement entered into recently be- 
tween the city of Portland, Ore., and the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Portland, the company will pay a fine 
of $500 imposed in 1911 by Circuit Judge McGinn for 
technical violations of the city ordinance governing the 
maintenance of overhead wires and will immediately elimi- 
nate all hazardous conditions of lines whereon they may 
be found and comply strictly with the city ordinance 
with all lines within a reasonable time. The suit which 
is before the United States courts will be dismissed. 

There has been considerable dispute as to the pro- 
visions of the ordinance and Federal Judge Wolverton sug- 
gested that a settlement could be made out of court. A 
conference of telephone officials was held recently with 
City Commissioner Daly and the agreement reached. 





Must Collect Bills Before Rate Increase is Considered. 


Some time ago the Whitewater Telephone Co., by J. D. 
Joseph, its secretary, filed an application with the Kansas 
Public Utilities Commission for permission to increase its 
rates at Whitewater, Kan., 25 cents a month. Upon ex- 
aminating its books the commission found that the com- 
pany had $5,745 in bills not collected and that it had also 
been paying quarterly dividends. 

The commission ordered the company to spend 60 days 
trying to collect its bad accounts. It was further ordered 
that the company cease paying dividends “until the books 
and records actually show a profit legally earned” suffi- 
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cient to justify the dividends. 
company is to report progress to the commission. 


At the end of 60 days the 
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Kentucky Commission to Regulate Telephones. 

The Kentucky Railroad Commission is making prepara- 
tions for a conference to be held in Louisville in June, at 
which time representatives of the telephone companies, 
telegraph companies and express companies will meet 
with the commission to consider putting the new law into 
effect. This is the enactment of the last legislature which 
will give the railroad commission jurisdiction over tele- 
phone, telegraph and express companies, such as it has 
had over the railroads. It was originally proposed that 
the same regulation should be made to apply to steam- 
boat companies, but this provision was stricken out. 





Sale of Clay Center (Kan.) Plant to United Telephone Co. 

The Kansas Public Utilities Commission has approved 
the sale of the Clay Center Telephone Co., of Clay Center, 
Kan., which operates some 1,200 telephones, to the United 
Telephone Co., of Abilene, Kan. It is said that there will 
be no change in the management of the plant at Clay 
Center, G. M. Stratton remaining in charge. 

The new owners of the company have not only ap- 
proved the construction plans of the former owners, but 
have enlarged upon them. Before the close of the year 
1917 it is said that the company will be housed in its own 
building, with new and up-to-date central office equipment 
installed. The improvements as outlined will cost $30,000 
and $40,000. 





To Consolidate West Siskiyou Telephone Systems. 

The California Railroad Commission has granted the 
Klamath Telephone & Telegraph Co. permission to sell its 
west Siskiyou system to the Siskiyou Telephone Co., for 
$6,000. 

The west Siskiyou system comprises 140 miles of tele- 
phone lines, west and south of Yreka. The Siskiyou com- 
pany will consolidate the newly acquired lines with its 
present system, which it operates in Yreka and south, a 
distance of 25 miles from that city. The consolidation 
will mean the connection of Yreka, Scott Bar, Fort Jones, 
Happy Camp and Forks of Salmon in one telephone sys- 
tem. 

The Klamath company owns three separate systems, two 
in Siskiyou county and one in Klamath county, Ore. The 
company is owned by Joseph V. Hessig, John H. Hessig 
and Augusta M. Hessig. 


Platte County Company—Not Platte Valley. 

Attention has been directed to an item appearing on page 38 
of TELEPHONY, November 20, 1915, relative to a hearing at 
Lincoln on the application of the Platte Valley Telephone Co., 
of Scottsbluff, Neb., for permission to increase its city and 
rural rates. This item should have referred to the application 
of the Platte County Independent Telephone Co., of Columbus, 
Neb., instead of the Platte Valley Telephone Co., which at that 
time had no petition before the state railway commission for 
an increase in rates. 








Telephone Consolidation in Coquille Valley, Ore. 

The Coos & Curry Telephone Co., of Marshfield, Ore., 
which recently purchased the Coquille Valley Telephone 
Co.—also known as the Farmers Telephone Co.—recently 
cut over the Farmers exchange at Coquille to its switch- 
board 36 hours ahead of schedule. J. E. Montgomery, 
commercial superintendent, states that the change was 
effected without a single case of trouble, the work being 
supervised by Earl W. Gates, plant superintendent, of the 
Coos & Curry company. 
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The sale includes the exchanges at Myrtle Point and 
Bridge as well as Coquille. With the consolidation, the 
Coos & Curry Telephone Co. becomes the third largest 
telephone company in the state of Oregon, with a total 
vf some 2,800 subscribers, about 500 subscribers being 
added by the recent consolidation. The price paid for the 
newly acquired properties was $19,000. 





Injury to Servant in Manhole. 

A telephone company had failed to furnish a ladder for 
use by a servant ascending from a manhole, although it 
protected the manhole from the street by a guard and a 
red flag. The court held that the company, though negli- 
gent, is not liable for an injury resulting when the servant 
extended his hand out beyond the guard onto the street 
and a wagon driven close to the guard ran over his hand, 
for the injury could not have been foreseen, and so the 
company’s negligence was not the proximate cause of the 
injury. Restivo vs. Conklin; Supreme Court of New York; 
157 New York Supplement, 627. 





Qualification as Electrical Expert. 

In an action for personal injuries received by a tele- 
phone lineman while stringing wires, the statements of a 
witness that he had seven years’ experience in constructing 
and managing telephone lines, was familiar with the meth- 
ods of insulation, had read much on the subject, had much 
to do with the joint ownership and control of telephone 
lighting and power company wires, and was particularly 
informed as to the plants of two of the defendant com- 
panies, qualified him as an electrical expert. Kentucky 
Utilities Co. vs. Searcy; Court of Appeals of Kentucky; 
181 Southwestern, 662. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings 
CALIFORNIA. 

April: Joint application filed by the Riverside (Cal.) Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority for the Riverside company to sell its 
property to the Pacific company for $245,383. 

April: Petition filed by the Reedley (Cal.) Telephone Co. 
for authority to issue 951 shares of its capital stock at 90 cents 
a share. 

CoLoRADo. 

April 8: The commission dismissed a complaint filed by 
citizens of the towns of Pierce and Ault, Colo., in regard to a 
consolidation of the telephone exchanges in the two cities. A 
ruling was made that this matter was one of district service 
and therefore should be considered together with the general 
telephone hearing now on before the commission. 

District OF COLUMBIA. 

April 19: Hearing on application of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. for authority to amend that portion 
of its tariffs now on file with the commission, concerning the 
form of service known as “telegram toll service,” by the omis- 
sion of all reference to reductions in telephone charges to 
telegraph companies, where toll lines are used by such com- 
panies in the forwarding of telegrams. 

FLORIDA. 

May 4: Postponed hearing in the matter of free or reduced 
service given and discriminations in service and rates for 
service made by the Home Telephone Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. 

ILLINOIS. 

April 18: Hearing on petition of the city of Peoria vs. the 
Central Union Telephone Co., to compel the Central Union 
to reduce its telephone rates to subscribers in the city of 
Peoria. 

April 19: Hearing on application of the Harrisonville Tele- 
phone Co. (D. M. Hardy, secretary) for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to establish and operate a telephone ex- 
change at Dupo, Ill. Case No. 4,336. 

April 19: Hearing on application of the Sailor Springs Tele- 
phone Co. (Lyle Coggan, secretary) for authority to change 
telephone rates of switch members at Sailor Springs, Ill. Case 
No. 4,626. 

April 19: Hearing on application of the Johnson County 
Mutual Telephone Co. (W. E. Beal, secretary) for authority 
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to change telephone rates in Vienna and vicinity. Case No. 
4,879. 

April 25: Continued hearing on the petition of the Chicago 
Tunnel Co. for approval of the sale of the automatic telephone 
system in Chicago to the Chicago Telephone Co. Those desir- 
ing to file intervening petitions have been notified to be ready 
by that time. 

KANSAS. 
Hearing on application of the United Telephone 
Co., of Abilene, Kan., for permission to increase its capital 
stock $117,500. Permission is asked to issue 710 shares of 
stock at $100 each with which to purchase the Clay Center ex- 
change; 140 shares at $100 each to purchase the Stockton ex- 
change and 325 shares at $325 to purchase the Hays exchange. 
The authorized capitalization of the company is now $1,500,000. 

April 25: Hearing on application of the Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co. for permission to change its rates in the city 
of Wellington. 


April 18: 


MICHIGAN. 

April 20: Final hearing on the application of the Michigan 
State Telephone Co. for permission to establish metered service 
in Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. 
Hearing on application of the Commercial Tele- 


April 25 
for permission to increase its local exchange rates 


phone Co. 
at Belgrade, Minn. 

May 22: Continued hearing on the petition of the City of 
Owatonna for a physical connection between the toll lines of 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the local ex- 
change of the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. at Owa- 
tonna, Minn. The testimony of the Bell company was taken 
at the hearing held April 3 to 6 and the testimony of the City 
of Owatonna and the Tri-State company will be heard on May 
22. 

MIss0uRI. 

April: The commission dismissed the case of William Fox 
vs. the Eldon Local & Long Distance Telephone Co., of Eldon, 
Mo., in which the complainant alleged that one of the defend- 
ant’s operators had listened to telephone conversations and re- 
peated them to persons not connected with the telephone com- 
pany. It was found that the complaint was not founded on 
facts that the information was furnished by the operators of 
the telephone company. Case No. 876. 

April 10: E. M. Duke authorized to sell and W. W. Kings- 
bury to purchase the property of the Independent Telephone 
Co., of New Franklin, Mo., which consists of an exchange in 
New Franklin and farmer lines in that vicinity. Case No. 924. 

April 10: F. E. Weed, T. L. Plummer and A. P. Miller given 
permission to dissolve the partnership or company known as 
and doing business under the firm name and title of the Mans- 
field & Ava Telephone Co., which company owned and operated 
the exchanges at Mansfield and Ava, Mo., also the farmer lines 
and toll lines connecting these exchanges and in that vicinity. 
Case No. 927. 

April 12: The commission authorized the Clay County Tele- 
phone Co. to sell and the Kansas City Home Telephone Co. to 
buy the property of the Clay County Telephone Co., located 
in Excelsior Springs, Mo. Case No. 928. 

May 1: Hearing on application of the Home Telephone Co., 
of Joplin, Mo., for a permanent increase in rates. 

NEw JERSEY. 

April 26: Hearing on state-wide investigation into the rates 
charged by the New York Telephone Co. and the Delaware & 
Atlantic Telegraph & Telephone Co. in the state of New Jer- 
sey. 

OuIOo. 

April 18: The commission granted the application of the 
Beaver Mutual Telephone Co. for a certificate of necessity and 
convenience for the establishment and operation of a telephone 
system in Beaver, Ohio, and contiguous territory. Case No. 596. 

May 3: Postponed hearing on the protest of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Telephone Co. against the tentative valuation of its 
property by the commission. 


OREGON. 

April 17: Hearing of complaint asking for an interchange 
of telephone service between the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Port- 
land, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

April: Application filed by the Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylv ania for a certificate of public convenience for the general 
joint use of poles throughout Carbon and Luzerne counties. 


Souta DAKorta. 


March 1: The commission ordered the Beresford Telephone 
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Co., of Beresford, S. D., to extend its main line telephone serv- 
ice to the complainant, John W. Steadman and any of its rural 
subscribers demanding such service, on the basis of an addi- 
tional rental charge of $3 per year per telephone to such sub- 
scribers residing within a radius of one-half mile of the city 
limits of the city of Beresford and an additional charge of $1 
per year per telephone for each additional quarter of a mile 
distant from the previously mentioned one-half mile radius. 
Order F—197. 

March 3: The commission ordered the Lake Flat Mutual 
Telephone Co. to furnish the proper equipment and make the 
proper connections to give telephone service to I. H. Crossen 
within 10 days; also to construct in good and proper manner its 
telephone lines up to the place of residence of the complainant, 
Joseph Bielmaier, and furnish the proper equipment and make 
the proper connections to furnish him telephone service and 
actually put the line into operation and furnish telephone service 
on or before April 15. 

March 11: Order relative to the practices of and inter- 
change of business between the lines of the different telephone 
companies doing business in Turner county, S. D., and includ- 
ing telephone connections and switching arrangements in the 
town of Freeman in Hutchinson county and at Irene, which 
is located in Turner, Clay and Yankton counties. Order No. 
F—232. 

March 11: The commission granted the application of the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. for permission to es- 
tablish a rate for long distance terminals at Sioux Falls of $2.50 
per month. Order No. F—265. 

March 14: Ruling in the matter of the investigation into the 
practices of certain telephone companies operating in Brook- 
ings, Deuel and Hamlin counties, S. D., relative to the ques- 
tion of telephone connections and switching arrangements. 
Order No. F—237. 

March 14: The commission authorized the Webster (S. D.) 
Telephone Co. to increase its rural party line rate from $ per 
month to $18 per year, payable quarterly in advance. A dis- 
count of 25 cents per month is to be allowed if rental is paid 
quarterly in advance, making the net rate $1.25 per month. 
Order No. F—249. 

WASHINGTON. 

May 21: Hearing at Olympia on investigation of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the state of Washington. At 
this hearing the commission will consider the matter of rates: 
the question of segregation of properties used for local and toll 
service in the large cities of the state; and the question of 
discrimination and of switching rates on farmers’ lines. 

WISCONSIN. 

April 19: Ruling in Milwaukee rate case authorizing reduc- 
tions in one-party unlimited business service, one-party meas- 
ured business service; one, two and four-party nickel business 
service; one-party measured residence service; two-party resi- 
dence measured service; and two and four-party nickel resident 
service. Reductions are also made on excess radius charges be- 
yond the exchange limits for one, two and four-party service. 
The company is authorized to discontinue the four-party un- 
limited residence service and substitute therefor a four-party 
measured residence service. No changes were made in the two- 
party business rate, the one and four-party unlimited residence, 
the private branch exchanges, the pay station or the rural rates. 
This ruling embodies for the first time the full application of 
the cost analysis to the telephone business. 

April 20: Hearing in the case of the Lancaster Light & 
Power Co. vs. the Platteville, Rewey & Ellenboro Telephone 
Co., in regard to inductive interference. U—910. 

April 21: Hearing in the case of Nels Simonson vs. the St 
Croix Valley Telephone Exchange, in regard to refusal of 
service. U—909. 

April 21: Hearing on application of the Portage Telephone 
Co., of Portage, Wis., for authority to increase its rural rates 
It maintains that the revenues from its rural lines do not mect 
the cost of operating them. The present rural rates are as fe y| 
lows: Rural telephone, metallic circuit, $18; rural, ground: 
circuit, $15; rural companies owning and maintaining their in- 
struments and pole lines, metallic circuits, $8.50; rural com- 
panies owning and maintaning their instruments, grounded cir- 
cuits, $7.50; rural companies owning and maintaining their in 
struments, poles, wires, $5. U—825. 

April 22: Hearing in re application of J. E. Baker, et 
for an order requiring physical connection between the Cad: 
Telephone Co. and the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at Stanley. 

April 24: Hearing in re alleged refusal of the Lodi zele - 
phone Exchange to extend its telephone service to I. A. Cha 
and ethers. U—918. 

April 25: Hearing in the case of C. W. Croty, et al., vs. ‘ 
Tomah Electric & Telephone Co., in regard to rates and ru! 
for residence service. U—861. 





Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


How One Company Placed its Order. 

We are making some improvements here. and at our 
Altus, Ark., exchange. We have bought a new three- 
position, magneto, 600-line switchboard which is on the 
road at this writing, for our Ozark exchange. We also 
arranged with the Masonic lodge, which is building a 
three-story brick building, to use the second floor for ten 
years and will have in our new quarters all the modern 
conveniences. Have just finished installing 6,000 feet of 
cable and will install quite a bit more within 30 days. 

We bought our new board on the seventh of February 
last. There were seven salesmen here and the finest bunch 
of men we ever met. They were: Wm. F. Qualls, with 
the Monarch company; Don Cameron, of the Western 
Electric; Chas. Ward and Mr. Cronk, of the Garford; W. 
T. Curtis, of the American Electric Co.; T. L. Dunlap, of 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.; and J. D. 
Milburn of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
We tried to give each one the same chance to sell to us. 
The purchasing committee of our company was composed 
of R. L. Swindler, D. B. Anderson and W. A. Martin. 

We had all of the salesmen come into the office and then 
decided to give each one just 30 minutes—no more, no 
less. We started at 9 o’clock in the morning and by 12 
noon had heard all. At 4 p. m. the purchasing committee 
met again and decided to buy the Monarch switchboard 
as we had two in use and could not find any fault with 
them. The Monarch people therefore received the order for 
the switchboard. 

After dinner the manager took all of the salesmen to 
a picture show and vaudeville. After the show all went 
to the hotel as we had to order some equipment. As all 
were selling the same goods, we could not decide which 
one to give the order to, so the manager called the sales- 
men together and asked them. Each man thought that 
he should have the order for the 300-line main distributing 
frame order. 

After talking the matter over, it was decided to have 
some disinterested man deal cards and the one drawing 
the joker would get the order. Don Cameron of the 
Western Electric Co., was the lucky one. We tried the 
same thing on a barrel of batteries, two desk stand tele- 
phones and some cords. J. D. Milburn got the order for 
one telephone, Mr. Dunlap, one telephone; Mr. Curtis of 
the American Electric Co. the battery order; and Mr. 
Qualls the cord order. 

Each claimed he received the fairest deal here that he 
had ever received. We try to treat the salesmen as we 
would like to be treated 

R. L. Swindler, Manager, 


Ozark, Ark. Home Telephone Co. 


One-Man Test for Cable Pairs. 
By O. F. Tallman. 

When tagging and testing cable, there are times when 
4 man wishes that he were able to do it alone. Usually 
this is due to the inexperience of the one on whom he 
has to depend as an assistant or helper. The accompany- 
ing sketch shows a method of bunching wires at the ter- 
minal from which the cable pairs are to be picked up. 
it has been used and found to be most satisfactory under 
the circumstances described. 

When using this method of tagging the cable to be 
tested must be free from all trouble. This is to prevent 
the possibility of making a mistake. After the first pair 
nas been picked up, each pair, as it is tested, proof tests 
the preceding pair. 
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It is first necessary to go to the terminal from which 
the pairs are to be tested and bunch them as shown in 
the illustration. The odd side of the first pair must be 
grounded and its mate connected to the odd side of pair 
No. 2. The even side of pair No. 2 is then connected to 
the odd side of pair No. 3, and so on down until all of 
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Connections for Picking Out Cable Pairs. 
the pairs are connected. This can be done very easily 
with scrap cable wire. 

Now go to the point where the tagging is to be done 
and ground one side of the battery and connect the other 
side to one side of the receiver. Use the other side of 
the receiver for a feeler or touch wire. After removing 
the armor from the cable, clean eme to two inches of 
the insulation from the odd wires—these can be determined 
by the color. Cut the even wires three inches shorter, 
but do not remove any insulation. 

With the touch wire, or feeler, pick the conductor which 
shows that it is grounded, out of bunch. This will be 
the odd side of pair No. 1, which has been grounded as 
previously described. Now ground the mate or even side 
of pair No. 1 and again go through the bunch with the 
feeler or touch wire for another wire that shows a ground. 
This will be found to be the odd side of pair No. 2, be- 
cause the odd side of pair No. 2 is connected to the even 
side of pair No. 1 at the terminal. 

The grounding of the even side of pair No. 2 will en- 
able one to pick up the odd side of pair No. 3 and so on 
until all pairs have been picked up and tagged. 

The best results from this method can be obtained when 
working in new cable. It is very accurate and much 
faster than may appear from the reading of this article. 





Forest Rangers Carry 2%4-Pound Telephone. 

A portable telephone, made of aluminum and weighing 
21%4 pounds, the invention of a forest officer, R. B. Adams, 
of Missoula, Mont., will be part of the regular equipment 
of patrolmen on the national forests the coming field sea- 
son. This instrument is regarded as a great improvement 
over the set formerly used, which weighed 10 pounds. 

It is said that a field man equipped with this telephone, 
a few yards of light emergency wire, and a short piece 
of heavy wire to make the ground connection, can cut, in 
anywhere along the more than 20,000 miles of forest serv- 
ice telephone lines and get in touch with the headquarters 
of a supervisor or district ranger. To talk, one end of 
the emergency wire is thrown over the telephone line. 
The two ends are then connected to the portable instru- 
ment, and the instrument is connected to the ground wire, 
the end of which must be thrust into the damp earth or 
in water. Contact with the line wire is made possible by 
removal of the insulation from a few inches of the emer- 
gency wire. 

The Adams instrument does not ring the bell of the 
receiving telephone. Instead, it causes 4 screeching sound 
from a small megaphone-shaped apparatus descriptively 
known as a “howler.” This instrument is installed at the 
ranger station telephone and is said to give effective 
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notice that someone is on the wire. If the field man needs 
to talk with someone elsewhere on the line, the ranger 
station instrument can be used to ring up the person 
wanted, when the conversation can be carried on. 
Forest officers say that these portable telephones are 
especially valuable in reporting fires and other emer- 
gencies with the least possible delay, and also in send- 
ing instructions to field men and keeping the district 
rangers informed as to the progress of work going on in 
the field. They thus supplement the regular telephone sets 
installed at lookout points, ranger stations, and at con- 
venient intervals along forest service roads and trails. 





“Telephony’s” Home Course for Telephone Men. 
(Not meant for study.) 
By Well Clay. 

ELEVENTH Errort (With apologies). 
I remember, I remember, 

The flat where I was born, 
And the dusty hot-air register 

Where the heat came up at morn. 
It never came a bit too soon 

Nor made too long a stay; 
Some days we had no heat at all, 

When the janitor was away. 


I remember, I remember, 
The bottles red and white 
That stood up in the cupboard 
And smelled like father’s breath at night 
When he’d been out to lodge 
And made too long a stay— 
And mother used to meet him at the door 
To see what he would say. 


I remember, I remember, 
When we couldn’t pay the rent, 
And often to the pawnshop 
With father’s watch I went, 
To “raise enough” to buy some grub 
And a “growler” full of beer; 
I never shall behold it more— 
“Uncle” has it yet I fear. 


I remember, I remember, 
The hand organ in the spring; 
And the funny little monkey, 
That was tied up on the string 
To the greasy old Italian, 
That over the organ bent; 
We had a heap of pure enjoyment 
That never cost a cent. 


I remember, I remember, 
The things we used to draw 

Upon our little slates at school, 
That teacher never saw; 

The grass has been green above her 
This many a weary year, 

For she’s clerking in a subway store 
’Neath Central Park, I hear. 

I remember hearing my father tell about the little store 
which used to be the village loafing place back in New Hamp- 
shire, at the identical little crossroads where Sam Walter Foss 
first saw the light of day. It was the common custom then 
to have a pail of water and a pail of whiskey, or rum, sitting 
side by side in the back end of the store. The water, of course, 
was used to thin down the other beverage, which was free 
to all customers, whether they bought much or little. 

Two boys had the proprietor of that store and it was their 
job to keep the pails replenished. They divided it in this wise: 
One boy kept the whiskey bucket full one week and then 
changed work with his brother, taking the waterpail job for 
a week to rest up on. 

The boy, whose job it was to keep water on hand, had a 
powerful easy time of it because most of the customers got 
so they didn’t care much for mixed drinks and therefore left 
the water out. It was rumored, too, that the ones who took 
the heaviest pulls at the pail that cheered, were often not cus- 
tomers at all but merely deadheads hanging ’round, looking 
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for just such chances. The proprietor, seeing what a heavy 
drain the custom had come to be on his profits, resolved to 
brave public opinion and cut out the free and unlimited use 
of the back part of his store for a public thoroughfare. There 
resulted an outcry of mingled rage and consternation from the 
public, that would cause one to believe the foundations of the 
republic had been undermined and that the last vestige of the 
rights of the people were threatened with extinction. 


Some people are inclined to think the throwing overboard 
of the cargo of tea in Boston Harbor was an act of sacrifice 
as well as bravery. It was nothing of the kind—they didn’t 
care much for tea, anyhow. History records no event where 
they threw overboard any cargo of booze, for the reason that 
there was no occasion to chronicle such an event—besides 
they could “hold” all they got aboard any time. 

When the “free service’—where have I heard that term 
before ?—was eliminated, it pains me to relate, the ones who 
roared the loudest were the ones who had used the dipper 
most and traded least, or not at all. It seems funny, now, but 
it was a serious step to take then. The merchant who took 
the lead in abolishing the practice won the undying hatred of 
the “minute men.” I believe that is what they dubbed those 
who visited the pail oftenest during those Revolutionary times, 
as they sat around the crossroads stores and whiled away the 
long evenings, either talking or “listening in,” same as—well 
—but, anyhow, the people lost out on the strike which followed 
and the custom is known no more. 

I remember in my boyhood days that very poor people, like 
ours happened to be, used to loaf around the slaughter house 
considerably. It was the custom then to give away the hearts, 
tongues, and livers of the animals killed, they being unworthy 
of a place in the “shop,” besides no one would pay money for 
such parts. Afterwards there came a time when these despised 
parts gained a value when it was found that a good many 
people were very fond of them. 

The way that butcher was criticized for cutting off the “free 
list’—how that phantom does haunt one—and actually charg- 
ing every one for meat of whatever description, was a terror. 
Personally, I thought he was a traitor, or something of that 
sort, and that he should be hanged to the limb of an old oak 
down in a lonesome dell below the slaughter house, where rumor 
had it that a man had been hanged for horse-stealing in the 
earlier days. 

I say it in all earnestness that his action was looked on by 
many people as little short of criminal. Well, the people lost 
out and the butcher got his customers back again when they 
got hungry. The only part of the affair that smacks of fool- 
ishness to us now is that the butcher was a chump for not 
starting the reform sooner. 


There was another little perquisite with which storekeepers 
used to supply their customers. It was, and still is in some 
parts, known as the “poor box” in which a cheap brand of 
tobacco is kept for those customers who want to “fill up a 
pipe” before going home. This never was much of a drain 
and never will be, for the storekeeper generally does not and 
never has filled it with the choicest brands, so that if a cus- 
tomer can “stand it,” he can. 

I was going to say something about “free service” in the 
telephone business but it always takes me so long to get around 
to my subject that most of the audience have either left or 
fallen asleep. So I will only say that, judging the future from 
the past, there will come a time when telephone companies 
will not be expected to keep their lines open for the use of 
any and all who wish to use them without money and without 
price. Now that current expenses are bound to rise tremen- 
dously, with the rise in price of all the materials which we use 
in carrying on the business, I predict that the telephone service 
“sponger” will be asked to join the “rubberneck” and hereafter 
grace only the pages of history as has-been’s. 

History repeats itself, sometimes, to such an extent that it 
sounds like a stutter. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 


362. 
neto multiple board. 


Trace the circuit for a busy test condition on a mag- 


363. Explain how the busy test signal is given the operator. 
364. Why is it essential that a uniform busy test be pro- 
vided? 


365. Why must the difference of potential between the test 
of the engaged line jack and the tip of the intruding plug be 
approximately the same regardless of the status of the call that 
is in progress? 

366. What is essential to obtain a uniform busy test? 

367. Outline the conditions of a circuit to show the effects 
of different resistances on the busy test. 


CHAPTER XVI. The Typical Line Circuit (Continued). 


368. Factors bearing upon strength of busy test click—The 
two conditions before the subscriber has answered and after, 
as affecting the factor determining the strength of the busy 
test click, may be compared as follows: 

Difference of potential around B before subscriber answers, 
2.64 volts. 

Difference of potential around B after subscriber answers, 
4.95 volts. 

Percentage of increase, 87 per cent. 


Suppose for a moment that the same computation is made 
for a similar cord circuit that does not include the coil, J, Fig. 
138. In the first case, before the called subscriber had answered, 
Lamp, 160 ohms, plus cut- 
off relay, 30 ohms or a total of 199 ohms. The strength of 
current through the cut-off relay, B, in this case, would be 
In this instance the 


the total resistance would be: 


24/190 or approximately 9.126 ampere. 
difference of potential around the cut-off relay, B, would be 
equal to 300.126 or 3.78 volts. 

After the called subscriber had answered, the condition, 
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Fig. 138. Three-Wire Repeating Coil Battery Feed Cord Circuit. 


again omitting the resistance, J, from the circuit, would be as 
Total resistance in the test circuit, 32 ohms for the 
lamp and the resistance, J, in parallel; plus 30 ohms for the 
cut-off relay, B, or a total of 62. 

The current strength in this case would be equal to 24 
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follows: 


divided by 62 or 0.387 ampere. The difference of potential 
around the cut-off relay, B, due to this strong current flowing 
through its windings would be 30 times 0.387 or 11.61 volts. 
The same comparison as to conditions affecting the busy test 
before the called subscriber answered and afterward, under the 
conditions assumed, would be as follows: 

Difference of potential around B before the called sub- 
scriber answers, 3.78 volts. 

Difference of potential around B after the called subscriber 
answers, 11.61 volts. 

Percentage of increase, 207 per cent. 

If the busy test should be of satisfactory strength when pro- 
duced by a difference of potential of 3.78 volts, it would surely 
be too loud when produced by a difference of potential 207 per 
cent. higher. The insertion of the resistance, J, in the circuit, 
therefore, acts, to a certain extent, as an equalizer, of this 
extreme variation. A variation in the difference of potential 
upon which the busy test depends, of from 2.64 volts to 4.95 
volts, would not, in all probability, be noticeable in the oper- 
ators’ receivers. A variation from 3.78 volts to 11.61 volts 
would be instantly noted and, if not positively objectionable, 
would have the effect of causing the busy test produced when 
the difference of potential around B is low, to be overlooked en- 


tirely in many cases owing to its comparative weakness. 


There are other circuits in use in which the same result is 
secured by another method. The supervising lamp may be dis- 
connected, for instance, from the circuit entirely when the 
supervisory relay operates and a resistance having an equal 
value substituted for it. 


369. 
be truthfully said, therefore, that the standard busy test in 


Production of busy test in manual equipment.—It can 


manual equipment is produced by an actual difference of poten- 
tial between the sleeve or test of the engaged line jack, and the 
tip of the plug being used to test the line. This difference 
of potential is ordinarily employed to cause a momentary flow 
of current in one of the windings of the operator’s induction 


coil producing an audible click in the head receiver. 


The momentary flow of current in the induction coil winding 
may be produced directly by contact between the jack and 
plug, or it may be due to a change in the condition of charge 
of certain condensers. It is always due, in the final analysis, 
to a difference of potential between the sleeve of the engaged 
jack and the tip of the intruding plug. The flow of current 
due to this busy condition may be employed, if desirable, to 
energize a relay as readily as it is ordinarily employed to pro- 
duce an audible click in the operator’s receiver. 


370. Similarity of automatic busy test to manual—lIn auto- 
matic practice engaged circuits are guarded against intrusion 
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by utilizing a very similar difference of potential to create a 
flow of current in the windings of a test relay as the auto- 
matic switch passes its wipers over the contacts of the engaged 
circuits. The continued motion of the switch, in such cases, 
depends upon the continued energized condition of the testing 
relay. When the testing relay is released, due to the switch 
having reached a circuit contact from which no testing current 
may be drawn, the motion of the switch is at once arrested. 
It will not be arrested so long as the testing wiper is passing 
over contacts belonging to engaged lines. 

Just as is the case with line jacks in manual practice, one of 
the set of bank contacts of each circuit is assigned the task 
When the 


circuit to which this contact belongs becomes busy, there is 


of preventing intrusion on existing connections. 


a difference of potential created between its test contact and 
all the switch wipers likely to pass over it. As long as the 
circuit is engaged, this difference of potential will exist and 
any switch rotating past the contact, will not stop upon it be- 
cause the testing relay will be continuously energized. This is 
illustrated in principle in Fig. 142, all details being omitted for 
later description. 

371. How the automatic busy test is accomplished—lIn the 
sketch, A, B, and C represent the test contacts of engaged lines 
and D the testing wiper of an exploring switch. It is readily 
to be seen that the relay, F, will be energized as long as the 
wiper, D, is passing over the test contacts of busy lines and 
drawing currents from each of them. When a test contact, 
such as G, belonging to a circuit available for use, is reached, 
no more current will flow through the winding of the test re- 
lay, F, and it will be released. The continued motion of the 
switch may be made dependent upon the continued energization 
of the testing relay, F, so that when an available circuit is 


reached and F is released, the motion of the switch will be 
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Fig. 142. Busy Test Condition of Automatic Switches. 


arrested. The arrangements must be such that it will then 
render the contact upon which it may be resting busy to the 
testing relays of all other switches. 


(To be continued.) 





PERSONAL ITEMS FROM THE FIELD. 


SENATOR WILLIAM G. Bussy, the present chief counsel of the 
Missouri Public Service Commission, will succeed John M. 
Atkinson as chairman on May 1. 

ZAcH PATTERSON, assistant counsel for the Missouri Public 
Service Commission and formerly private secretary to the 
governor, will succeed Senator William G. Busby as chief coun- 
sel of the commission on May 1. 

Joun M. ATKINSON, chairman of the Missouri Public Service 
Commission, has resigned his position, effective May 1, and 
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will enter actively into the campaign for the democratic nomi- 
nation for governor. At the time of the creating of the pub- 
lic service commission, in April, 1913, Mr. Atkinson was ap- 
pointed a member of the commission and also the chairman, 
which position he has occupied since that time. 

B. Y. CHamBers, for the last two or three years assistant 
superintendent of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at Louisville, Ky., recently assumed the office of district 
manager for the western 
district of the company, 
with headquarters at Pa- 
ducah, Ky. He succeeds 
H. J. Jeffery, who retires 
to enter business at his old 
home in Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Chambers takes up 
his new work with the best 
wishes of all the personnel 
of the Central Home com- 
pany and the management 
is looking to him to prove 
an efficient and progres- 
sive officer in the new ca- 
pacity. During his service 
as assistant superintendent 
Mr. Chambers had di- 
rect charge of the opera- 
tors’ organizations which 
he was largely responsible 
for. Through these clubs, 
one of which is to be 
found in every exchange, 
any previous indifference on the part of the operating force 
has been converted into a distinctly personal interest in the 
work at hand. The better spirit thus achieved has had much 
to do with the increased efficiency of the Central Home system. 

Mr. Chambers, a Nicholasville, Ky., product, entered the 
service of the Central Home in the district of which he be- 
comes chief, having been put in charge of the Providence and 
Clay, Ky., exchanges in May, 1910. After six months he was 
transferred as manager to Cynthiana, thence for two months 
to Paris, becoming manager of the Frankfort Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in 1911. In August, 1913, he was promoted to 
the position of assistant superintendent. 

In his new capacity he will have under him the exchanges at 
Paducah, Madisonville, Providence, Clay, Marion, Salem, 
Smithland, Benton, Mayfield and Lone Oak, besides the toll 
system east to Henderson, where the central district begins. 

Warren M. Paine succeeds Mr. Chambers in the Louisville 
office. 














B. Y. Chambers. 


Obituary. 

James WILLIAM GILLESPIE, telephone expert of the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Commission since its creation in 1913, died 
at Harrisburg, Pa., on March 29, at the age of 69 years. From 
1883 to 1904 Mr. Gillespie was connected with the New & 
Pennsylvania Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Elmira, N. Y. In 
.J04 he was appointed superintendent of toll lines of the Cen- 
tral New York Telephone Co., at Syracuse, N. Y., where he 
took an active part in the reorganization of the toll line sys- 
tem of that company. After the merger of the Central New 
York company with the New York Telephone Co., Mr. Gillespie 
remained in the service of the New York Telephone Co. until 
1910. 

In that year he resigned from the service of the New York 
company to become telephone expert for the Railroad Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania. In 1913, the present public service 
commission was created and Mr. Gillespie was retained as 
telephone expert, which position he held at the time of his 
death, 

Mr. Gillespie was a member of the Engineers’ Society of 
Pennsylvania and the Telephone Pioneers of America. 





Annual Reports and Meetings of Telephone Companies 


Statements Issued by Telephone Companies in Various Parts of the Country Relative to Their Operations 
During the Past Year—Earnings and Surplus Accounts Show Companies to Be in 
Excellent Financial Condition—Election of Officers 


Earnings of Keystone Telephone Co. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., has is- 
sued its comparative statement of earnings for the combined 
companies for the month ended March 31, 1916, and for the 
three months ended on that date. The statement follows: 











For Three 
For Month Ended Months Ended 
March31, Year March31, Year 
1916. Previous. 1916. Previous. 
Gross earnings... $119,005 $112,458 $353,839 $331,063 
Operating expenses and 
taxes 61,016 57,187 177,956 166,393 
Net ecarnings...................... $ 57,989 $ 55,271 $175,883 $164,670 
Less interest charges.......... 27,452 26,389 82,359 79,112 
Net surplus... $ 30,537 $ 28,882 $ 93,524 $ 85,558 





Ohio State Earnings for 1915 and for February, 1916. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co., held recently at Columbus, President 
S. G. McMeen reported gross revenues for the year 1915, 
of $3,249,018. Deducting expenses and taxes which totaled 
$1,949,267, leaves a net operating income of $1,299,751. After de- 
ducting fixed charges amounting to $552,458 and dividends on 
preferred stock amounting to $313,055, leaves a net income of 
$434,237. The company’s statement of surplus and reserves for 
the year 1915 follows: 


Balance December 31, 1914: 
Reserve for insurance and casualty 
Reserve for contingencies 
Invested in sinking funds 
Unappropriated surplus 








29,409 


$ 603,721 
Additions during the year 1915: 
eS eee $3,249,018 
Less: 
Expenses other 
than accretions 
to reserves........ $1,693,431 


Taxes 255,836 1,949,267 





Deduct: 
Fixed charges, in- 
terest on bonds 
underlying ........ 402,458 
eee 552,458 


preferred 


Dividends on 


stock 313,056 865,514 





Net income, exclusive of reserve accretions.............--.-.---- 
Other accretions 297,578 
ess: 
Replacement and _ miscel- 
laneous charges.................- 
Damage claims.................--.---- 


434,237 


172,575 


21,889 194,464 103,114 





Credit balance as at December 31, 1915...............-----.--- $1,141,072 


The credit balance in allocated as follows: 





Reserve for insurance and casualty $ 
Reserve for contingencies 
Reserve for amortization for intangibles 
Reserve for accrued depreciation 
Reserve for sleet storm repairs 
Invested in sinking funds 
Unappropriated 


Total 


19,176 
103,124 
125,000 
421,432 

56,246 

87,031 
329,063 























$1,141,072 
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The condensed balance sheet of the Ohio State Telephone Co., 
as of December 31, 1915, follows: 


; } ASSETS. 
Fixed capital invested prior to July 23, 




















gerne nek eee Neti, Aaa ee aE $20,995,821 
Additions since July 23, 1914........................ 2,755,891 
Investment securities 307,976 
Current assets, including cash accounts 
receivable, material and supplies, etc...... 621,250 
Sinking fund investments..................-...-------- 468,731 
Deferred debit items 37,803 
OR) RAG ee eee $25,187,472 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock outstanding.............2...--...------+ $10,177,700 
Common $5,205,475 
Preferred a. 4,972,225 
Funded debt outstanding 13,459,700 





Underlying bonds....................- $8,459,700 
Series B bonds 5,000,000 








$23,637,400 

Working and accrued liabilities, includ- 
ing accounts payable, payrolls, taxes, 
and other items accrued but not due...... 
Surplus and reserves 


409,000 
1,141,072 





a Fekete hints $25,187,472 


The comparative statement of earnings of the Ohio State 
company for February follows: 














February, February, 

1916. 1915. 

CORE DRONE © oc ciecstes $290,580 $244,228 
a ese necenerescemtomnnnnas 165,536 140,464 
Net income 125,044 103,764 
Interest on beats.......................... 46,484 44,518 
Net earnings 78,560 59,246 
Dividend on preferred stock.............. 26,087 26,087 
Balance unassigned 52,473 33,159 


Comparisons between the earnings for the first seven 
months of operation, August 1, 1914, to February 28, 1915, 
and for the corresponding seven months of 1915 and 1916 
are as follows: 














Aug. 1, 1915 Aug. 1, 1914 
to to 

Feb. 29, 1916. Feb. 28, 1915. 
Gross revenue ...... $1,991,596 $1,807,039 
Expenses . 1,157,774 1,134,190 
SO ease ar cal 833,822 672,849 
Interest on bonds.................---.....--- 324,692 301,621 
Net earnings ........ 509,130 371,228 
Dividend on preferred stock........ 182,615 187,055 
Balance unassigned ..................... 326,515 184,171 





Annual Report of Southern New England Telephone Co. 


During the year 1915 the Southern New England Telephone 
Co., of New Haven, Conn., added 8,284 stations to its system. 
This increase is made up of 8,190 stations owned and op- 
erated by the company and 94 connecting and miscellan- 
eous stations. The company now has a total of 124,560 
stations, including 122,437 owned and operated by the company 
and 2,123 connecting stations. 

The construction program for 1916, President John W. 
Alling states, is one of the largest ever undertaken by the 
company. In Bridgeport, Conn., the plans call for an im- 
mediate enlargement of the company’s building to more 
than twice its present size. Work upon this enlargement 
is well under way and when completed a large amount of 
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additional central office equipment will be installed. A 
branch exchange at Stratford, Bridgeport, is also under 
way and it is expected that it will be completed in July. 
A new ten-story office and exchange building will be in- 
stalled in New Haven; two branch exchanges will be es- 
tablished in Hartford and new exchange buildings will be 
erected in Meriden and New Milford. New common bat- 
tery equipment will be installed in the company’s present 
quarters at Jewett City and in new quarters in Moosup. 

A program of similar expansion will be followed during 
1916 in the company’s outside plant. 

The company’s operating revenues for the year ending 
December 31, 1915, were $4,011,635; non-operating revenues 
$7,798, making a gross revenue of $4,019,433. The total 
expenses including $1,368,800 operating expenses, $1,570,197 
current maintenance and depreciation, taxes, $171,866, and 
non-operating expenses, $468, amounted to $3,111,331. De- 
ducting the expenses leaves net earnings of $908,102. In- 
terest deductions of $60,262, leave net profits of $847,840. 
Dividends to the amount of $700,000 were paid, leaving 
undivided profits of $147,840. 

The balance sheet as of December 31, 1915, follows: 


ASSETS. 
$14,913,195 
196,207 
455,519 
31,834 
54,125 
87,410 
108,994 


Plant ... 
Supplies .. 
Bills and accounts receivable 
Prepaid expenses, etc 
Stocks and bonds 
Miscellaneous investments 
Cash and deposits.. 




















$15,847,284 

LIABILITIES. 
$10,000,000 
1,000,000 
466,450 
175,000 
3,412,200 
82,604 
150,000 
1,930 
559,100 


Capital stock 
Bonded debt 
Bills and accounts payable 
Dividend payable 
Replacement reserves 
Other reserves 
Employes’ benefit fund 
Premiums on capital stock 
Surplus .... 





























$15,847,284 





New England T. & T. Issues Annual Report. 


The report of the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Boston, Mass., for the year 1915 shows operating revenues 
of $18,484,824, an increase of $900,946 over the previous year. 
Net operating revenues amounted to $3,979,887, an increase of 
$271,651, and the gross income was $4,311,331, an increase of 
$319,800 over that of 1914. The surplus of $289,767 for the 
year 1915 compares with $127,382 the preceding year. 

At the close of 1915 there were 494,410 stations in the com- 
pany’s system, an increase of 30,336 for the year. The number 
of connecting stations was 75,883, an increase of 3,619 over the 
previous year. The wire mileage was 1,297,026, an increase of 
85,604, and the number of employes 12,475, an increase of 771. 

The balance sheet as of December 31, 1915, compares with 
that of the previous year, as follows: 


ASSETS. 
1914 
$66,221,019 
1,034,905 
4,221,131 


1915 
$69,039,449 
918,839 
8,434,857 





General equipment 
Investment securities 
Advances to system corporations...... 426,054 367,221 
Cash and deposits.... 658,046 663,549 
Marketable securities 307 451 
Bills receivable 23,005 17,386 
Accounts receivable 2,185,677 2,187,470 
Materials and supplies............... ee 326,202 228,432 
Accrued income not due 99 26,427 
Prepayments 97,114 97,172 
Other deferred debits 2,915 




















$82,112,569 $75,065,167 
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LIABILITIES. 
$47,346,300 $ 
11,050,000 
900,000 
1,820,000 


43,200 
12,361,000 
500,000 
1,420,000 
577,266 
255,473 
388,269 
1,000,000 
12,078,490 
3,291,467 


Capital stock 
Funded debt 
Advances for construction, etc 
Bills payable 
Accounts payable 1,059,482 
Accrued liabilities not due 300,469 
Insurance and casualty reserves 659 
Liability for employes’ benefit fund 1,000,000 
Reserve for accrued depreciation.... 14,199,423 
Corporate surplus unappropriated.... 3,381,235 


Total 

















$82,112,569 $75,065,167 








Earnings of Bell System for First Two Months of 1916. 


The earnings of the Bell telephone system in the United 
States, for the first two months of this year, were recently 
made public. In that period the gross earnings were $42,- 
012,644, an increase of $4,280,364 over the corresponding 
months of 1915, or 11.34 per cent. 

Expenses increased 8.50 per cent. In spite of this the 
amount of net earnings—$12,339,756—represented an in- 
crease of 18.82 per cent. over the first two months of 
1915. The amount of net earnings after deducting interest 
applicable to the $440,711,000 stock was $9,217,443, or at 
the annual rate of 12.59 per cent., compared with 9.01 per 
cent. earned for the full year 1915 on $393,731,750 of stock. 

Earnings of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for the quarter ended March 31, March being partly esti- 
mated, were 8.60 per cent. above those of the correspond- 
ing quarter in 1915 and net showed practically the same 
percentage of increase. 

The income account of the Bell system for the two 
months to February 29, all duplications, including interest, 
dividends and other payments to the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., excluded, compares with two correspond- 
ing months in 1915 as follows: 


1915. 1916. 

Gross earnings $37,732,280 $42,012,644 
Expenses: 

Operation 

Current maintenance 

Depreciation 

Taxes 








13,453,436 
4,635,587 
7,094,523 
2,164,067 


14,632,105 
4,950,532 
7,736,23 
2,354,021 











Total expenses $27,347,613 $29,672,888 








$10,384,667 
3,196,216 


Net earnings 
Deduct interest 











$ 7,188,451 
5,200,139 


Balance net profits 
Deduct dividends 














Surplus earnings $ 1,988,312 $ 3,498,953 


Earnings of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for the three months ending March 31 compare as follows: 


1915. 1916. 
Earnings: 
Dividends 
Interest and revenue from associated 

companies 
Telegraph traffic (net) 
Other sources 


Total 
Expenses 


$ 6,306,103 $ 6,619,565 





3,445,001 
*1,570,773 
272,615 


3,380,850 
2,141,482 
450,208 











$11,594,492 $12, 
1,317,798 f 





10S 
371 


92, 
38 








$11,253,237 
1,758,005 


..$10,276,694 
1,876,605 


Net earnings 
Deduct interest 











$ 9,495,232 
7,653,970 


$ 8,400,089 
6,968,759 


Balance 
Dividends paid 











Balance $ 1,431,330 $ 1,841,262 





*One month estimated. 
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THE ORR PROCESS 


of Reinforcing Poles will 
Eliminate These Big Items 


Mew Fol 

















New Poles are not always needed. Every 
butt-rotted pole on your lines can be made 
stronger than on the day they were set at a 
bare fraction of the cost of new poles. 
This is only one argument— 





Then there are no freight charges to pay— 
nor cartage from train to yards and then 
to line, nor carting the old poles away. 
This is a needless waste of money. 


Here another great saving is afforded. To 
pull a pole a good-sized gang is needed— 


even then it takes a lot of time. Then 
there’s putting the new one in. All this is 
unnecessary. 


The line can remain in uninterrupted serv- 
ice. No breaking or cutting of wires is 
necessary. The change-over is one more 
costly item that the Orr Process eliminates. 








Then the labor question? Any man with 
a little common sense can readily grasp the 
idea of the Orr Process and carry it out. 
No skilled labor is needed or linemen re- 
quired. 


Twenty-four of the country’s leading telephone and telegraph companies 
argue in favor of the Orr Process. They have put it to the supreme test 
—service performance. 

Read their opinions of Orr Pole Reinforcing in our 28-page book, Net 
Results. It also contains reports of extensive tests of Orr Reinforced poles 
and a thorough description of the Orr Process. 

Write for a copy of Net Results today. 


HUBBARD & CO. 


PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANSISCO 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Southern States Independent Telephone Association, Knoxville, Tenn., May 23-24 


Matthews Scrulix Anchors With the New Thimpuleye. 

W. N. Matthews & Brother, St. Louis, Mo., have made 
an improvement to their Scrulix guy anchors by equipping 
them with what has been 
named a Thimpuleye 
which, as shown in the 
accompanying _ illustra- 
tion, combines in one a 
thimble, a pulley and an 
eye. 

This attachment, it is 
said, will save from five 
to ten minutes of the 
time formerly consumed 
in pulling the slack out 
of the guys—of lining 
up the old oval-shaped 
thimble. It is also con- 
tended by its manufac- 
turers, that it cannot 
possibly crush under 
strains, because the sec- 
tion of the eye on which 
the thimble rolls is only 
vs of an inch less in di- 
ameter than the inside 
diameter of the thimble. 

This improvement to 
the five, six and seven- 
inch Matthews Scrulix 
guy anchors will be given 
free with all of them 
that are purchased from 
now on. Patents for 
the device have been ap- 
plied for. 








New Garford Salesmen. 

A. M. Roberts, former- 
ly connected with the 
Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Lin- 
coln, Neb., is now travel- 
ing that state for the 
Garford Mfg. Co., of 
Elyria, Ohio. Mr. Roberts is a live wire, knows the tele- 
phone business both ways from the middle and is already 
making good in his new position. 

E. T. McCord is now traveling in the Northwest for 
the Garford company. “Mac” is one of the old timers and 
his many telephone friends wish him all kinds of good 
fortune in his new position. 














Anchor With Thimpuleye. 





Orders for Over 600 Stewart Cable Testers in a Month. 

Within the last month, Stewart Brothers, of Ottawa, 
Ill, state that they have received orders for over 600 
Stewart cable testers. These cable testers were shipped 
on trial, and only five of them have been returned. The 
Stewart Brothers state that they will still be glad to fill 
trial orders. 





Booklet on Clay Blasting. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, Del., have 
just had printed a clay blasting booklet. As it is the first book- 
let ever issued on this subject it contains valuable and it.terest- 
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ing information. Some of the phases covered are “digging 
clay,” “stripping,” “blasting down shale,” “digging plastic clays,” 
“mining flint clays,’ “draining clay pits,” as well as full infor- 
mation on the use of explosives. The booklet will be sent to 
any address upon request. 





Kellogg Jumper Wire in Demand. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chicago, 
reports many orders for its new, standard flameproof, two- 
conductor jumper wire, of No. 22 gauge tinned copper. 

The enamel insulated wire used in this product makes it 
particularly desirable in localities subjected to extreme 
moisture, or for plants operating on high voltage. It is 
easy to skin, has small overall diameter and has no in- 
flammable rubber insulation, and is, in fact, said to be a 
wire of very superior flameproof qualities. 





Recent Orders for Garford Equipment. 

The Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., with headquarters at La Grange, Ind., 
has placed orders with the Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, 
Ohio, for a two-position, 250-line magneto switchboard and 
100 telephones for its exchange at Wolcottville, also a two- 
position common battery switchboard, 300-line for Ashley, 
Ind. This company operates nine exchanges in northern 
Indiana, seven of which are equipped with Garford ap- 
paratus. 

The Shelby County Home Telephone Co., of Shelby- 
ville, Ky., which recently suffered a loss of its central 
office by fire, has contracted for a complete common bat- 
tery multiple central office equipment. The new installa- 
tion consists of 480 lines. 

An order has also been received from the West Branch 
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Garford Magneto Board to be Installed at West Branch, lowa. 


Telephone Co., West Branch, Iowa, for a new No. 9 
magneto switchboard. This is a popular type of equip- 
ment, having a low type of cabinet, wide roomy key shelf 
with plenty of operating space, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 
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Security Cross 


mn 





= Connecting 
: , = Panels : 
Security Spider = Security Cable 
Wire Cleats = Compact, convenient and Trolleys 
: economical. Panels made 
on demand wherever neat is from oak, with hard rub- The only trolleys that will 
cable pole work is re- ber fronts on which con- take any size cable and re- 


quired. They make an 
ideal holder for the spider 
wires between can top or 
pole house terminal and 
the insulators. Made of 
tough maple and drilled 
for full end of cross arm. 
Are held by screws or 
nails to arm. 


$10.00 per Thousand. 


tacts are mounted. Both 
switchboard and cable 
connections are on front 
of board affording easy from strand. No parts to 
and ready access. Sizes break. Simplest design. 
25 to 100 pair. 


lease it. Easily attached. 


LLL 


Cannot tilt nor come loose 


Made in two sizes. 


ETT LLL ELLE LLL 


PEELELELLEL LL 





$7.50 and Up. $1.50 and $1.80 Each. 
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The F. Bissell Company 


TOLEDO, 226-228-230 Huron Street OHIO 
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Is Yours a Magneto Ex- 
change or are you Building 
New Telephone Lines? 


If so, use a 


HOLTZER-CABOT 
TESTING MAGNETO 


to test the continuity of circuit. 


LIGHTNIN 
ARRESTERS *? 





This Magneto is equipped with generator, ringer move- 


Every practical tele- 
phone man will tell you ment, and bell, mounted inside the cabinet, and is guar- 

° e anteed to ring through as high a resistance as 100,000 
that lightning arresters ohms. Ask for Bulletin 153 


should be installed on The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 
the line CHICAGO, ILL. and BOSTON, MASS. 








One Cox Arrester installed —— ee ne 
on the line will protect 15 “FRE ay see Bee” ete Instruction wit 
telephones. COFFEY SYSTEM AND AUDIT CO. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Low resistance and wide dis- 
tribution of discharges. 


$1.50 each, net 


Manufactured by 


COX ARRESTER CO. 
EATON, OHIO 





Don’t take anyone’s word for it. Try 
the Wireless Cable Tester in compar- 
ison with any other make, then con- 
sider the price and decide for your- 
self. We ship on trial. 


Electric Specialty Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 











Have you some old equipment you would like to sell ? 
Use a classified advertisement in TELEPHONY :: Write for rates 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 















Short Cuts to Clearing Trouble on Telephone Lines 


Reasons Why One Kind of Test Set Is Favored by One Troubleman—Methods Which Would be Used in 





Locating Trouble on Rural Line—Motorcycle and Not Buggy Used on 


‘I was somewhat interested in the article written by O. F. 
Tallman in last week’s issue of TELEPHONY regarding the 
clearing of trouble on farmer lines. 

I have traveled over 12,000 miles on a motorcycle and 
over 5,000 miles driving with a team, over farmer lines. 





E. E. Chapman and His Motorcycle Equipment. 


Of course, during this time, I have had considerable ex- 
perience in locating trouble on telephone lines. 


I use the Stewart test set for the following reasons: 
It tells how far the trouble is from the tester without 
opening the line. It rings a subscriber or central and 


talks up as good as a telephone. It only weighs seven 


pounds. It is very small, being only 3% by 53% by 634 
inches. It will indicate a cross, short, or ground without 
fail. It puts out a current strong enough to break down 


rusty shorts and crosses. It is a one-man instrument— 
no one is needed in the buggy to start it or stop it. It 
can be taken up the pole. No long leads are necessary. 

Now taking the case of trouble cleared by Bud and 
Slim. Pointing out the short cuts, I would have cleared 
it as follows: I would have 


Trips—Some Cost Comparisons 


By E. E. Chapman 


turning the crank and noting the lamp. In this case the 
lamp would show quite bright, indicating that I was near 
the trouble. Then, by taking the receiver off the set and 
connecting it as is shown in the diagram, I could tell that 
trouble was on ahead for the reason when the receiver 
clips are on ahead of the line cords and noise is heard in 
receiver, the trouble is shown to be on ahead. If the line 
cords were on the line ahead of the receiver when the 
noise is heard, the trouble is back towards the office. A 
short cut here, because the test set can be handled by one 
man, climbing the pole but once and no long bothersome 
leads, 25 feet long, have to be untangled. 

The next test would be at the corner east. Here the 
trouble would have tested south and I would have gone 
to the trouble without further testing. After the trouble 
is cleared, the same test set would be used to call up the 
office, for further trouble, etc. Instead of making eleven 
tests, I would have made three. Quite a short cut, I would 
say. It has been so long since I opened a line for test, 
that I had forgotten we used to do it, until I read Mr. 
Tallman’s article. 


My Stewart test set only weighs seven pounds and is 
no larger than a small loaf of bread. I can put it on my 
motorcycle or in my tool grip, without noticing the addi- 
tional weight. I have all my junction and drop poles 
soldered and have almost forgotten what test connectors 
look like. 

I would have saved all the time consumed in making 
the unnecessary tests, and would have known that the 
trouble could be cleared with a single rig when I started. 
My expense sheet would be as follows: 


Horse and buggy one-half day_._.................................... $1.2: 
Lineman’s time 7 





Now as Mr. Tallman figured it, it took $6.99 to clear 
the trouble the old way. I figure that my Stewart test set 
pays for itself every four trips like the one in point, be 
sides what it saves the company by not having bad joints 





put the test set on the line at 





the office and the lamp would 
have told me the trouble was 
out six miles. I would not 


Short 








have stopped at the cable pole 


| 
| 
«i line wires o.. | 


as Bud did, because I would w4 
have known the trouble was (0 }-—receiver 
out six miles—short cut No. 1 3) | 





1. I would not have stopped 
at the first corner north for 
the same reason—short cut 
No. 2. No stop at the corner 








one-half mile west—short cut 
No. 3. No stop one-half mile 
north of this point—short cut No. 4. No stop three-eighths 


No stop 


of a mile north of this point—short cut No. 5. 
north one-half mile—short cut No. 6. 

When out about five miles, I would climb the pole and 
test for the trouble, by snapping on the line cords and 
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Connections for Testing Line Trouble with the Stewart Test Set. 


caused by opening the line, or by troublesome test co! 
nectors, 

Another way of figuring this, is that after the first fou 
trips, the test set is paying the company about $5 per tri! 
over the old way. 
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Get a copy of this 














Industry—300 pages—to every telephone company 
DIRECTORY | — 
OF THE Oo try has there been a directory approaching it in contents, com- 


for the nominal sum of $3. This directory, which has required 
TELEPHONE INDUSTRY car 
pleteness or authenticity. 


—— OR the first time—we now offer a complete copy of 
over 20 years and $10,000 annually to prepare, is now better 


, TELEPHONY’S 1916 DIRECTORY of the Telephone 
JIeleplo 1S | 
than ever before. Never in the history of the telephone indus- 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING COMPANY 











CHICAGO 
q Just imagine now—what it means to the operating a —_ 
pany to have a copy of this complete directory! Is there any tele- 
Dry Cell Economy phone company that cannot well afford to pay $3 for it? The 1916 
PRS edition will contain: A complete list of telephone companies desig: 
1900 Battery nating their sizes and incomes—(10,000 in all); will also state if equip- 
SST ETE FCS ment is magneto, central energy or automatic and if a company oper- 
Ase: ~'4 Ske Neer te mek soo snen Sex em: De aee ates more than one exchange—a complete list will be given. The 
le National and State Associations, and officials; the National and State 


The 1900 DRY BATTERY is, as it always has 
been, THE BEST battery for telephone service. It is the cheapest be- 
cause it lasts longest. 

Telephone manufacturers and the managers of tele- 
phone exchanges recognize this fact. 


Commissions, and members; the Telegraph and Cable Companies, and 
officials; it will include the names and addresses of all concerns and 
individuals manufacturing or selling telephone apparatus and acces- 
sories, besides their announcements. 


Twenty-five years ago Philip Nungesser made the first 

commercially successful Dry Batteries. He was the 

leader then He is the leader today. 

The 1900 DRY BATTERY is made under his super- 
sion. That's why it is the BEST dry battery for tele- 

phone, railway signal or any other service requiring 

strong current and LASTING qualities. 

Mr eg og oneee the same eminence in the dry 

battery field that ison and Steinmetz we won in 

their respective 


@ As a reference book it is useful in many ways; and not the least 
of its virtues is the favorable impression it makes for the industry, 
both among insiders and outsiders—your stockholders, business men, 
j bankers and capitalists. It practically visualizes the size and stability 
Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co., Cleveland, 0. | of the telephone business, now the fifth industry of the United States. 


hes of electrical science. 





Order 1900 Dry Batteries. 
If your jobber can't supply you, write to us. 























$3—A good book to buy—$3 


@ Several thousand copies have already been or- 
dered! Have you sent your order? Get busy at 
once! Will be released from the press in a few 
days. You need it—Everybody in your company 
—. it. REDUCED PRICES FOR LARGE QUAN. 





sislelele., 





@ Clip the coupon. Send check or money 
order for $3 at once. This is your chance 
to make a good investment. 


The Telephony 
Publishing Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, III. 







TELEPHONY 


Publishing Co. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Enclosed is $3 
for which please 
send us a com- 
plete copy of TELEPH- 
ONY’S 1916 Directory of 
the Telephone Industry, as 
per your special offer. 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 











Condensed News Reports 





Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 


New Companies and Incorporations. 


IaA.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
with an authorized capi- 
tal of $8,000. The company has been formed to take over 
the Liberty Mutual Telephone Co. W. «&. Ross, of Clemons, 
is president; John Atkinson, vice-president; L. H. Armbrecht, 
secretary, and R. B. Pollock, :treasurer. 


CLEMONS, 
the Clemons Mutual Telephone Co., 


MELRosE, MinN.—The Melrose Telephone Co. was incorpor- 
rated recently with a capital stock of $40,000. 


St. James, Mo.—A new telephone company was organized 
recently. The line will run from St. James out the Jefferson 
road to the Craig & Sellars road, then west to S. M. Brownell’s, 
the company to be known as the Valley Telephone Co., Ltd. 
The present officers are: Wm. Kroner, president; J. C. Burton, 
vice-president, and T. M. Brownell, secretary and treasurer. 


GrEAT Fats, Mont.—Articles of incorporation of the Smith 
River Telephone Co. have been filed, the concern being formed 
for the purpose of constructing a telephone line from Great 
Falls to and.through Ulm and into and through the towns and 
country in the southern part of Cascade county through the 
Smith river valley. The capital is fixed at $10,000. The direc- 
tors are W. H. Simpson, B. P. Carr and I. K. Huntsberges, all 
of Great Falls, each of whom, together with A. J. Bruneau 
and H. B. Ellis are shown to be subscribers for one share of 
stock each. 


Copy, Nesn.—The Pass Creek Telephone Co. was incorporated 
recently with a capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators are 
E. Young, F. Livermont, E. Amiotte and P. A. Livermont. 


Bismarck, N. D.—F. L. Shuman and W. E. Reeves, general 
and local managers of the North Dakota Telephone Co., organ- 
ized the Stewartsdale Rural Telephone Co. The directors 
elected are: J. W. Burch, O. G. Davenport, A. Knudtson, A. 
A. Stewart and H. W. Voight. Twentv-one miles of new 
line will be constructed and connection will be made with the 
Bismarck lines, thus immediately adding to this territory 18 
or 20 subscribers. 


Putaski, N. Y.—Articles of incorporation of the Mallory 
Mutual Telephone Co. were filed recently. The capital stock 
is $1,500, divided into fifty shares. Lines of the company will 
pass through the towns of Hastings and West Monroe, a dis- 
tance of about nine miles. The incorporators are George A. 
Courbat, I. W. Burgen, Charles Burt, Joseph W. Ott and John 
W. Gehr, of Mallory, and William H. Baum and Adelbert See- 
ber, of Hastings. 


AmoniTA, OkLA.—The Mendon and Waldron Telephone Co. 
was incorporated recently with a capital stock of $360. The 
incorporators are F. M. Patten, A. J. Swein and T. H. Bod- 
kins. 

CrAwForp, OkLA.—The Crawford Telephone Co. was incor- 
porated recently. The incorporators are W. Allen, S. Brand- 
ham and A. M. Patterson. 

Vonton, OxLtA.—The Vonton Telephone Co. was incorpor- 
ated recently with a capital stock of $500. The incorporators 
are J. L. Steadman, J. H. Ludwick, and H. C. Groves. 

Cotsurn, Wis.—The Colburn Mutual Telephone Co. was in- 
corporated recently with a capital stock of $1,050. The in- 
corporators are T. M. Nelson, R. C. Joyce and G. H. Gillesey. 


Financial. 


D.—The Brocket Farmers’ Telephone Co. re- 
stock from $15,000 to 


Brocket, N. 
cently voted to increase its capital 
$30,000. 

_ Hartrorp, Ky.—The Ohio County Mutual Telephone Co. has 
increased its capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 


Construction. 


‘nite 

TAYLORVILLE.—The Christian County Telephone Co. is plan- 

ning to erect a new two-story Office and exchange building in 
this city at an estimated cost of $15,000. 


EVANSVILLE, INp.—Estimates involving an expenditure of 
$231,000 in the Evansville district during the year 1916 were 
approved by the directors of the Southern Telephone Co. of 
Indiana at a recent meeting. In Evansville, the additional im- 


provements contemplated are a new fireproof warehouse to cost 





ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 





approximately $20,000, extension of the underground and aerial 
cables and the removal of more poles and overhead cables. 


CrowLey, La.—The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is planning to make a number of improvements to its local 
system, including the rebuilding of the outside plant and a 
rearrangement of the offices. The cost of the improvements is 
estimated at $15,000. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Providence Telephone Co. has pur- 
chased a site upon which it expects to erect a new building for 
its executive offices and main exchange in the near future. The 
new building will probably cost over $1,000,000. 


CLEVELAND, Oun10o.—General Manager Alfred Smith recently 
announced that $1,500,000 will be spent by the company on im- 
provements in Cleveland during 1916. Improvements will be 
made at the Eddy and Marlo exchanges and $700,000 will be 
spent on the new Fairmount exchange. 


Wuitessurc, Ky.—The Whitesburg Telephone Co. an- 
nounces the building of a local and long distance line from 
Whitesburg via Colson and Pine Top to Hindman. 


Elections. 


Troy, Kas.—At its annual meeting the Denton Farmers Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. re-elected T. B. Shulsky secretary-treasur- 
er. W. G. Denton was elected president. 


EpEN VALLEY, Minn.—George Tompers was elected presi- 
dent of the Eden Valley Telephone Co. succeeding M. E. Weiler 
who refused a re-election. Mr. Tompers was also elected 
manager. Wm. O’Brien and S. J. McCarthy were re-elected 
secretary and treasurer respectively. 

ENDERLIN, N. D.—At the annual meeting of the Moore & 
Liberty Telephone Co. the old directors were re-elected as fol- 
lows: W. J. Norris, Halvor Foss, Dan Torfin, D. E. Jones. 
O. L. Krogstad and Chas. Christianson. 


STANLEY, N. D—The Sunny Center Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting recently and elected the following directors and 
officers: Directors, Alfred Peterson, A. D. Pierce and Matt 
Nordlum; president, A. W. Dubois; vice-president, G. F. Wanke : 
treasurer, Martin Holter; secretary, William P. Reycraft. 

Souris, N. D—The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting recently. This is one of the largest farmers’ 
mutual telephone companies in the state, having nearly 300 
miles of telephone lines with about 380 subscribers. It con- 
nects with the Northern Telephone Co. at Bottineau, Souris and 
Kramer and with the Westhope Telephone Co. at Newburg. 
F. G. Bartz, of Kramer, and N. Magnuson, of Souris, were 
re-elected directors for three years. 

Dayton, Pa.—The stockholders of Dayton Telephone Co., 
held their annual meeting recently and elected the following 
officers and directors: President, Will Mechling; secretary- 
treasurer, J. Dick Cole; directors, T. E. Thompson, O. H. Good. 
J. Dick Coleman, Dr. M. S. Shoemaker and Will Mechling: 
auditors, S. W. Marshall, J. C. Ellenberger and H. L. Elle 
berger. The company reports one of the best years since its 
incorporation. 

Cato, Wis.—At a recent meeting of the officers and stoc! 
holders of the Manitowoc & Western Telephone Co. Wiillia: 
Link was elected manager, George Wittman, president: | 
Meisnest, secretary; and W. Killen treasurer. The company 
lines have recently been reconstructed. 





Miscellaneous. 


MARMADUKF, ARK.—The Marmaduke 
filed notice of dissolution. 

JEFFERSONVILLE, IND.—Jeffersonville Home Telephone Co. {11 
preliminary certificate of dissolution. 

Somerset, Ky.~A telephone franchise was sold by the 
Council which will give Somerset a new and up-to-date te 
phone system of the common battery or flash-light serv! 
The franchise is for a period of twenty years and was pU 
chased by the owners of the present system, the Gains» 
Telephone Co. Work will begin on the new plant wit! 
sixty days and be completed within fifteen months. 

SHERwoop, N. D.—C. H. Budke has sold his telephone ¢ 
change and electric light piant at Sherwood to E. T. Cla 
and Dr. J. Van de Erve. 
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